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CHAPTER  X 


INTRODUCTION 


War  i«  not  ^*1  protty  thing^  ov^n  in  victory.  It  ia 
agliar  atiil  in  dafaat.  It  ia  at  ita  ugliaat  whan 
it  invokaa  ita  awful  powar  to  caat  brava  wan  aa 
cowarda.  Twica  now  th.Va  had  happanad  in  tha  ... 
Division' a  battla  ....  This  tiaa  it  was  not  avan 
an  anawy  attack  that  sat  it  offp  thraat  of  attack 
alona  had  baan  anough.  Hara  it  was  at  ita  ugliaat 
and  ita  Most  inaxplicablar  that  ttystarioua  sMtaa 
contagion  which  through  canturiaa  of  warfara  haa 
oftantiaaa  grippad  av««i  tha  woat  axpariancad 
troops.  It  was  ugly^  incradibla  but  nonathalass 
raal. * 

Tha  pracading  qtK>tation  auggaata  that  tha  col  laps# 
of  this  Uorld  War  II  Auarican  infantry  battalion  t>*as  a 
“ayatarioua  mass  contagion.  “  Howavar,  it  way  not  hava  baan 
aa  unfathonabla  aa  tha  aut^'ior  auggaats.  An  undar standing 
of  ita  cauaaa  ia  extrawaly  iwportant  to  tha  Awaricati  Aray. 
In  all  of  its  atajor  wars,  Asarican  unitSf  at  various  tiMaa« 
hava  collapsad  whila  facing  tha  anawy.  In  tha 
Ravolutionary  Uar,  Uashingto<n'a  forcas  collapsad  whila 
daf ending  Long  Island.  In  tha  Civil  W^'^.  both  Confadarata 
and  Union  units  collapsad  at  Ci>icka»auga.  In  ii»crld  Uar  I, 
tha  3Sth  Infantry  Division  collapsad  whila  attacking  in  tha 
K#usa*-Argonna  Off  ansi  va.  Nuwarous  units  collapsad  during 
Viorld  l^r  11^  including  tha  28th  Infantry  Division  la  tha 
Huartgan  Forast,  Final ly^  In  Koraa,  tha  Chir.asa 
CoiMtamiats  ovarran  tha  2nd  Infantry  Division  in  Novawbar 
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19SS0.  In  •ach  C4M*  when  a  unit  collapaadv  it  had 
disastrous  consaquancssf  therafore,  it  is  sKtrefiialy 
isportant  to  understand  why  units  colla;3ce. 

CURRENT  THEORY 

One  of  the  first  Military  thinkers  to  seriously 
write  about  unit  collapse  was  Colonel  Charles  J.  Ardant 
duPicq.  Zn  his  pioneering  work.  Battle  Studies,  he  tried 
to  detersine  the  causes  for  victory  and  defeat  of  armies. 
His  analyses  led  hin  to  the  conclusion  that  san  was  the 
critical  ingredient  in  battle.*  Consequently,  Ardant 
duPicq  exanlned  the  impulses  which  affected  the  soldier  on 
the  battlefield. 

He  postulated  that  '*Man  is  capable  of  standing 
before  a  certain  amount  of  terrorf  beyt^id  that  he  flees 
froM  the  battle. ***  He  believed  that  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  attacker,  combined  with  surprise,  could 
instill  fear  in  the  enemy  and  cause  the  most  resolute 
dofenders  to  flee."^  Furthercaore,  the  dispersal  of 
solr’lers  on  the  modern  battlefield  created  feelings  of 
isolation  which  made  the  fighting  more  susceptible  to 
the  psychological  effects  of  an  attack.*  He  contended 
that  an  overreliance  on  technical  and  material  measures 
could  demoral izs  a  force  if,  and  when,  the  material 


£ 


supports  failed 


Ardent  duPicq  b<»li«v«d  that  Military  organisations 
could  ovarcoM#  tHaf»«  probl««s.  Tha  first  raquiraMant  was 
strong  disciplina  ii;^30sad  by  tha  laadars  whila  tha  arsy 
prapared  for  battla.*  Whan  tha  soldi ars  dicparsad  undar 
fira,  a  strong  sansa  of  unit  cohasion  was  assantial  to 
provida  Mutual  Moral  support  among  tha  soldiars  and  pravaf«t 
disintagratione^  Ardant  duPicq  idantifiad  fasr,  surprisa 
causad  by  anasy  action  and  friendly  natarial  failura, 
psychological  and  physical  isolation,  loss  of  office 
control  and  lack  of  cohasion  as  possible  contributi^^j 
factors  to  unit  collapsa. 

Also  coMsanting  on  tha  dynamics  of  unit  collapsa  was 
8.L.A.  Marshall  in  Han  Against  Fira..  first  publishad  in 
1S47.  Marshall  continuad  tha  axasinatioti  of  Arda>it 
duPicq's  critical  battlafiald  alasant  but  shifted  tha  focus 
to  tha  Anar lean  fighting  aoldiar.  Ha  statad  that  "In  tha 
coursa  of  ...  CUorld  Uar  111  wa  laarnad  anaw  that  man  is 
fiiupra«a,  that  it  is  tha  soldlar  who  fights  who  wins 
battlas. , . Marshsll  baliavad  that  soldiar?  fought  for 
thair  coauradas.  ftowavar,  if  tha  soldiar  considarad  hissalf 
aiona  and  Isolatad,  ha  bacaaa  danoralisad  and  combat 
inef factiva.*  Tha  tactical  disparsion  raquirad  for 
survival  whan  tha  soldiars  cam#  undar  fira,  added  to  this 
faaling  of  isolation. Consaquantly,  it  was  aocatitial 
for  strong  appointad  or  eaiargant  laadars  to  laad  fro»  tha 
front  and  try  to  control  thair  soldiars  during  battla. " 
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Hari^iAll  b*Ii«>v«d  that  «ff*ctlv«  interpersonal 
coiMMinication  were  critical  to  maintenance  of  saall  unit 
control  and  cohesion  in  coiftbat  and  that  it  was  the  leaders' 
duty  to  fostsr  that  information-sharing  process.*** 

At  one  point  Marshall  specifically  addressed  the 
causes  of  unit  disintegration.  He  contended  that  "..a 
every  large  panic  starts  with  some  very  minor  event  ... 

They  Crunl  as  a  body  because  something  had  happened  which 
had  made  them  suddenly  and  desperately  fearful."***  He 
believed  that  some  unexplained  movement  to  the  rear  causes 
the  other  soldiers^  if  they  do  not  know  its  reason^  to  Join 
the  su$»pected  flight.  Consequently^  commanders  must  keep 
their  soldiers  well  informed  of  the  tactical  situation  and 
unit  status.*'^  Marshall  contended  that  poor  information 
flow,  which  can  lead  to  surprise,  is  another  potential 
cause  of  collapse.  He  also  reemphasized  the  importance  of 
the  leader  and  the  how  isolation  contributed  to  fear  in  the 
scldier . 

Dr,  Dorothy  Clark  of  Johns  htopkins  Lfniversity 
conducted  a  major  study  on  "Casualties  as  a  Measure  of  the 
Lore  of  Combat  Effectiveness  of  an  Infantry  Battalion"  for 
the  l>epartmef»t  of  the  Arsy  in  1934.  Her  study  examined  44 
infantry  battalions  in  7  different  engagements  in  Uorld  War 
11.  She  atteo^Jted  to  identify  the  percentage  of  casualties 
a  unit  could  sustain  prior  to  becoming  combat  Ineffective. 
H«?r  analysi'^  indicated  that  the  use  of  specific  casualty 
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p«rc«fit«g*«  to  dot«rMin«  coaedat  was  ”a  gross 

ovsrsisplil fication  not  tiy  th«^  C(^»£>at  data.***** 

Ho%;«vsr»  sh*  want  on  to  writ®  that  iossas  of  **4  to  23 
parcant  in  anlistad  nan  and  tha  rasultant  tamporary 
datftoralization  can  ba  swiftly  axploitad.. .Cosplata 
dasoralizatlon  of  such  a  unit  ...  say  ba  achiavad  by  tha 
infliction  of  lossas  in  tha  ranga  of  40  to  70 
parcant .“*• 

Daspita  this^  bar  rasaarch  indicatad  that  tha 
diffaranca  in  tha  ability  of  tha  individual  infantry 
battalions  to  carry  out  thair  sissions  was  not  solaly  a 
functiort  of  tha  casual tias  sustainad.  Rathar,  laadarship, 
fira  «.  ...  and  rainforcasants,  and  coawmnication  wara 

“tha  BJOBt  fraqu;»nt  a>id  powarful  inf luancas, 

Consaguant 1 y r  Clark’s  study  adds  casual tias^  friandly  fira 
support  and  rainforcasants  to  tha  list  of  potantial  factors 
contributing  to  unit  collapsa. 

Ona  of  tha  sora  racant  works  to  prasant  possibla 
causas  for  unit  collapsa  is  Richard  Molsas*  Acts  of 
Tha  Bahavior  of  Man  in  Battla.  kShila  Holnas  covara  tha 
broad  spactrus  of  issues  concarning  nan  in  battla*  ha 
davotas  a  short  section  to  potantial  caust>^3  for  unit 
disintegration.  Ha  cites  and  siipports  Harshall’s 
cotitantlon  that  panic  is  triggered  by  a  wisundarstocd 
action  followed  by  blind  flight.  Holses  reiterates  Ardant 
duPicq's  caution  against  a>'i  ovarralianca  on  technical  seans 
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for  as  w«ll  as  tha  importanc*  of  moral  forcas.  Ha 

suggasts  that  haavy  bombardmant  incraasas  straas  and 
craatas  faalings  of  isolation  which  both  Ardant  duPicq  and 
Marshall  citad  as  a  potantial  causa  of  panic.  Ha  providas 
axaiiplas  from  tha  VarcSun  tranchas  o*  World  War  I,  carpat 
bombing  fr  World  War  II  and  tha  Falkland  Island  campaign. 
Holmas  givas  aKamplas  of  tha  British  in  tha  Eritraa  in  1940 
and  tha  Israalis  in  1973  to  suggast  that  command  actions 
ara  anothar  influantial  factor  contributing  to  tha 
conditions  surrounding  unit  collapsa.**  Finally,,  ha 
tntroducas  ccllactiva  fatigua  as  a  potantial  factor  whan  ha 
writas  that,  **a  collactiv©  form  of  low-kay  combat 
axhausfcion  in  which  a  whola  unit  simply  drifts,  slowly  and 
undramatically,  away  from  tha  firing  lina.  Holmas 

introducas  artillary  fira  and  collactiva  exhaustion  as 
potantial  factors  affecting  collapse. 

Thasa  authors  provide  an  excel lent  overview  of  the 
significant  theories  o»)  tha  causes  of  unit  collapse.  Each 
suggests  several  dlffara«it  factors  that  act  as  the  primary 
cause  of  collapse.  The  most  significant  is  tha  role  that 
tha  leader  and  communications  play  in  overcoming  the 
paralysing  effects  of  fa^^r  and  isolation.  Another  critical 
issue  is  the  role  of  tha  enemy  in  creating  surprise  and 
concentrating  his  indirect  fire  power.  Physical  issues 
such  as  tha  extant  of  casualties  and  collective  exhaustio^i 
are  other  potential  causes. 
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THESIS 


This  th^Miis  will  •xaMiil*  th*s#  and  othar  potential 
cau«*s  for  unit  collapaa^  It  will  test  tha  hypothesis  that 
there  are  physical,  psychological,  or  other  factors  which 
are  cooMton  to  units  that  collapse  in  conbat.  It  will  do 
this  through  exaatination  of  two  historical  exaaples  of 
Aaerican  units. 

DEFINITIONS 

In  discussing  unit  collapse,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  define  what  is  aoant  by  collapse.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  thesis,  "collapse”  is  the  sudden  inability  of  a  unit 
tc  perform  the  mission  it  originally  undertook.  A 
particularly  disastrous  ty^  of  collapse  is  when  a  unit 
disintegrates.  A  unit  "disintegrates”  when  its  soldiers  or 
£ubeiements  lose  the  willingness  or  ability  to  perform 
their  combat  function  in  such  a  oanner  that  their  superiors 
are  unable  to  control  them. 

It  aS  important  to  distinguish  unit  collapse 
loss  of  combat  effectiveness.  It  is  possible  for  unit  to 
becose  combat  ineffective  without  collapsing.  Iktits  which 
are  not  coa*bat  effective  might  be  willing  to  continue  to 
fi^^t.  However,  theiv'  cc  ^at  power  is  so  depleted  that 
they  are  no  longer  aMe  to  carry  on  the  battle.  This  is 
contrai^ted  with  unit  collapse  wfvere  the  unit  may  be 
physically  capable  of  continuing  to  fight  but  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  so. 
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HETHODOLOaV 


This  thssis  will  snalyz*  and  cospara  two  Asarican 
National  Quatrd  divisions  that  collapsad  during  of  fans!  va 
oparations  to  datar»in£>  if  thara  ara  factors  in  coawton  to 
units  that  collapsa.  Tha  two  divisions  chosan  wara  tha 
3Sth  Infantry  Division  and  tha  28th  Infantry  Division.  Tha 
SSth  Infantry  Division  collapsad  during  tha  Kausa'-Ar gonna 
Off ansi va  in  Saptasbar  1918,  in  World  War  1.  Tha  28th 
Infantry  Division  collapsad  whila  attacking  into  tha 
Huartgan  Forast  in  Novaabar  1944,  during  World  War  11. 

Thasa  divisioni^  wara  first  chosan  bacausa  thay  had  an 
idantifiabla  collapsa  as  opposad  to  sinply  baing  dafaatad 
by  a  strongar  oppon<»nt.  Additionally,  sufficiant  satarial 
was  availabla  to  provida  an  in-^apth  analysis.  Finally, 
tha  causas  for  aach  collapsa  ara  still  controvarsial .  Tha 
fact  that  National  Guard  divisions  wara  chosan  raprasants 
no  particular  bias  against  such  units.  Exasiplas  of  Ragular 
and  Natiot’ial  Arsy  division  collapsas  ara  also  possibla. 

In  structuring  tha  study,  divisions  wara  chosan  as 
tha  anajor  units  for  savaral  raasons.  First,  thay  control 
sovaral  swallar  cosbat  units,  spaci  f  leal  ly,  raginants  at'td 
battalions.  Thay  ara  tha  first  unit  to  hava  significant 
cosbat  arais  othar  than  infantry  availabla  to  influanca  tha 
action  of  thair  subordinata  units.  Sinca  thasa  cosbat 
nultipliars  'say  not  nacassarily  angaga  in  actual  co«bat, 
tha  division  'Obntinuas  to  axist  daspita  staggaring  losses 
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to  or  collap«o  of  «ny  on*  or  «*v*raX  of  its  •rtgagod 
r«glw«nts  or  b«itt«lions. 

Within  th*  divisional  fraM*vK>rk,  this  study  will 
focus  on  th*  actions  of  battalions  and  ragisants.  Th*s* 
ar#  studiod  b«caus*  th*y  ar#  th*  largast  units  in  which 
almost  all  M*«b*rs  angag*  in  actual  combat  with  th*  anamy 
in  carrying  out  th*  divisions'  missions.  Thay  ara  larga 
anough  to  act  indapandantly  in  support  of  division  plans 
and  hava  sufficiant  smallar  companias,  platoons  and  squads 
to  offsat  any  ona  waak  subalamant.  Convarsaly,  thay  ara 
small  anough  to  act  as  cohasiva  alamants  so  that  tha 
soldiars  within  thao  ganarally  axparianca  similar  combat 
conditions.  Thay  ara  tha  ganaral  focus  of  a  soldiar's 
sansa  of  unit  idantity  and  cohasion.  Analysis  of  two 
divisional  angagamants  at  this  achalon  provided  axamplas  of 
four  r«gimantal  and  two  battalion  collapsas.  It  also 
providad  two  ragima«its  and  ona  battalion  which  lost  combat 
af facti vanass  but  did  not  collapsa. 

To  focus  tha  axamination  of  thasa  divisions,  tha 
analysis  was  diractad  at  physical,  psychological,  and  other 
factors  which  might  hava  causad  tha  collapsa.  Tha  first 
factors  tastad  wara  thosa  identified  by  tha  writars  citad 
previously.  Othar  issues  axaminad  included  command  and 
control,  friendly  tactical  amploymant,  tha  actions  of 
opposing  forcas,  pravious  axparianca,  training,  tarrain, 
langth  of  tha  battla,and  soldier  expectations. 
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Tak«n  tog«th*r  th«s«  factors  covsr  ths  Major 
influancss  on  a  division  in  co«bat.  This  broad  approach 
fiXls  a  void  in  currant  rasaarch  about  Man  in  battlo  which 
has  focusad  prisarily  on  individual  soldiars  and  tha 
factors  affacting  thaa.  Tha  Uni tad  Statas  Army  along  with 
all  otharSf  has  axpariancad  this  problan  throughout  its 
history  and  can  axpact  to  faca  it  again  in  tha  futura. 
Tharaforaf  it  is  iPtportant  to  analyza  thosa  units  which 
hava  collapsad  to  datarsina  if  any  coMMon  causativa  factors 
aMarga. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  'nC  3STH  DXV18XQN 
IN  THE  NEU^-AR^INNE 
SEPTEMBER,  1918 

Th»  British  say  that  ths  Battls  of  Watsrloo  was  won 
on  th«  crickst  lawns  of  Eton  and  Harrow.  Ths  35th 
Division  ...  lost  its  punch  on  th*  dancing  floors 
of  Mast  Point,  in  ths  Efficiency  Board  rooafts  at 
Caiep  Doniphan,  and  in  tha  United  States  Arsy  systes 
«Atich  replaces  National  Guard  officers,  however 
cospetent,  with  Regular  Arsy  officers,  however 
incompetent. ^ 

This  explanation,  extracted  fros  the  ^th  Division’s 
World  War  X  history,  Fr ow, VauQUois  Hi II 

provides  a  sisple  explanation  for  its  collapse  in  cosbat. 

It  iaplies  that  the  West  Point  trained  Regular  Arsy 
officers  were  incospetent.  In  this  incospetence,  they 
tried  to  elininate  fully  capable  National  Guard  officers 
for  Inef f iciency.  iiSiile  this  explanation  say  satisfy  the 
pride  of  the  3Sth  Division’s  soldiers,  it  only  touches  on 
one  possible  cause  for  this  collapse.  To  understand  this 
unit’s  collapse,  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  these 
sisplistic  esotional  reactions. 

The  35th  Division  collapsed  while  fighting  in  the 
Meooe—Argonne  Offensive  froa  28  to  30  Septesber  1918. 

After  only  four  days  of  fighting,  the  division  was  no 
longer  an  effective  coatbat  division.  Only  the  energency 
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uat*  of  th#  SSth  Division's  •noinssr  rsgimcnt  stopped  a 
Osman  oountsirattack  froai  racaptuvinp  larg*  «nctints  of  hard 
vfon  tarritory.  Tha  First  Arsy  had  to  rush  tna  vataran  1st 
Division  into  tha  lina  to  raliava  tha  SSth.  Tha  X  Corps 
Inspactor  Oanaral  who  invastigatsd  tha  collapsa  statad; 
“That  aftar  8apt.  27th  tha  Division  was  raally  ona  in  nasa 
only  as  sanauvaring  Csic3  powar  with  intact  units*;  e;*c«pt 
tha  Enginaars  Csicl  caaaad  to  axist."^ 

This  chaptar  will  axanina  tha  causas  for  tha 
collapsa  of  SSth  Division.  First;  it  will  raviaw  tha 
praparation  of  tha  division  for  daploynant  and  conbat. 

Naxt;  it  will  dascriba  tha  satting  for  tha  battla  and  tha 
actual  saduanca  of  avants  in  coabat  laading  to  tha  collapsa 
of  tha  individual  ragiiaants.  Finally*  it  will  analysa  tha 
causas  for  tha  division's  collapsa. 

ORQAMIZATXON,  TRAINING  AND  PREPARATICa^ 

On  S  August  1917;  tha  Kansas  a»id  Kissouri  National 
Guard  Srigadas  wara  ordarad  into  Fadaral  sarvica  and 
dasignatad  tha  ^th  Division.  Missouri  contributad  14;2@2 
sen  whila  Kansas  addad  9;78t.  Draftaas,  primarily  from 
Kansas  and  Missouri  fa  Had  out  tha  ranks  to  approxietataly 
27;000  soldiars."  Tha  nawly  activated  SSth  Division 
organized  in  Caap  Doniphan;  Oklahoma  for  training  in  aarly 
eaptaabar.** 
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At  Castp  Doniphan^  th*  division  undsrwsnt  its  initial 
rsorganizstion  and  training.  To  bring  tha  namely  forMad 
division  undar  tha  Arsy's  naw  tablas  of  organizatio»4  th# 
nina  Natic«^l  3uard  ragisants  wara  raorganizad  into  four 
full  strangth  ragisants.  Still  othar  ragij»ants  wara  split 
to  form  tha  nac assary  support  units  such  as  sachina  gun 
battalions.  Ona  rasult  of  this  action  was  that 
approxinataly  SOX  of  tha  sanior  Guard  coamandars  no  longar 
had  units  to  cosatand**. 

At  this  point  it  is  nacassary  to  raviaw  tha 
structura  of  tha  Uorld  Mar  I  squara  of  tho  35th  Division. 
This  division  had  t%K>  infantry  brigadas^  an  artillary 
brigada,  an  anginaar  ragioant^  a  signal  battalion  and  a 
nachina  gun  battalio«i.  Tha  division  had  a  contbincd  total 
strangth  of  28;0S9  officars  and  nanc  Tha  infantry  brigada 
consistad  of  two  infantry  ragisants  of  thraa  battalions 
aach.  In  tha  ^th  Divisienr  tha  69th  Brigada  normally 
coawMndad  tha  137th  and  13Sth  Raginants  whila  tha  70th 
Brigada  controllad  tha  139th  and  140th  Ragisar^ts. 

Srigadiar  ganarals  coasandad  brlgadas*  colonals  Goaaaandad 
ragisants  and  aajors  coaaaandad  battalions.  An  infantry 
r«'^gieaf>t  was  author izad  3763  officars  and  anlistad  uan.  Of 
thc-sa*  3172  anlistad  ?»an  end  87  officars  wara  cNMtbars  of 
tha  cofitbat  infantry  battalions  or  sachina  gun  coapardas.* 
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rollex^ing  this  rAorganization;  Major  ^•n«ral  Williaat 
M.  Mright^  tho  R(»gular  Army  division  cosnandart  loft  for  an 
inopoction  tour  of  Franc*  on  17  Soptoat^or  1917.  Srlgadior 
6*n*ral  Lucion  6.  B>>rry,  a  R*gular  Army  uificmr  and  th* 
artill*ry  brigad*  co«sand*r,  assu«i*d  th*  cosw>ind  of  th* 
division  until  Wright’s  roturn  on  iO  Dc^osbor  1917.^ 
Cons«qu*f?t’y;  @*n«ra2  B*rry  was  rosponsibl*  for  rosolving 
th*  status  of  th*  s*nior  National  Guard  Offic*rs  in  th* 
division.  During  th*  fall  of  1917  and  spring  of  1913,  h* 
*liwinat*d  s*v*ral  s*nlor  Guard  officors  for  in«ffici*ncy 
or  ts'ftdicai  r*asons.  A  sedical  board  dischargad  Brigadiar 
G*n*ral  H.C.  Clark,  th*  ‘’fathar*  of  th*  currant  Missouri 
National  Guard,  for  high  blood  prassura  and  bad  lungs. 
Drigadiar  Ganar&l  Arthur  B.  Donnaliy  of  th*  St.  Louis 
Nat«oial  Guard  r*sign*d  rathar  than  undargo  axasination. 
Four  co^  >'cals,  thraa  of  war*  ragisantal  coanandars, 

war*  raaovad  fro«^  th*  division  for  inaf fici*ncy.  At  laast 
thra*  liautonant  colonels  and  four  sajors  war*  dischargad 
or  transfarrad  for  afficiancy  or  sadical  raasons." 

By  tha  tin*  th*  division  launchad  its  attack  in 
Saptasbar  1918,  Ragular  Arsy  officers  f Iliad  aisost  all 
sanior  cos»and  and  staff  positions.  Thesa  includad  tha 
c  OSS  finding  ganaral,  both  brigad*  and  division  ariiilary 
cotmandars  and  thra*  of  four  ragisantai  consinndars.  In  tha 
kay  staff  positions,  tha  chiaf  of  staff,  8-1,  6-3, 
guartarsastar ,  signal  officar  and  sachin*  gun  officer  war* 
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all  Regular  Aray.  Tha  adjutant »  Inspactor  ganaral  ami 
anginaar  had  baan  Ragular  Aray  until  July»  1918»  whan 
National  Guard  of fi cars  rasuaad  thosa  dutias.  Tha 
raaaining  fiald  grada  officars  in  tha  division  wara 
National  Guardsaun.  Tha  avaraga  aga  of  thasa  sanior 
officars  %Ma  44  yaars  old  with  only  thraa  baing  balov 
40. 

Aftar  coaplating  its  initial  organization  in 
Saptaabar  1917,  tha  division  bagan  i^s  training.  Training 
for  tha  first  sixtaan  waaks,  following  tha  War  Dapartsant 
circular  on  tha  subjact,  asphasizad  tranch  warfara  sathode 
for  tha  officars,  a  systaai  of  schools  ^or  all  spacialtias, 
and  practical  instruction  for  tha  individual  soldiars.  In 
Fabruary  and  March  1918,  tha  division  co.ic«ntratad  on  saall 
unit  to  division  collactiva  training  as  wall  as  aaphasizing 
spacialist  schools.  Thasa  includad  a  laadarwhip  school  for 
platoon  laadars  and  a  liaison  school  attsndad  by  alsost 
3000  studants.  Collactiva  training  includad  axarcisas  in 
both  tranch  and  opan  warfara.  Training  culsinatad  on  2 
April  with  a  divisio*>  road  itarch  of  aight  alias  which 
included  ainor  tactical  problaas  a»id  ccaauni  cat  ions 
axarcisas, 

Batwaon  il  ^ril  and  aariy  Juna  1918,  tha  division 
was  enrouta  ovarsaas.  Howavar,  sufficiat^t  infantry  had 
arrivad  by  22  Kay  to  bagin  training  in  Franca.  Tha  four 
Infantry  ragisa^^its  each  occupied  diffarant  training  sitas 
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behind  th*  British.  During  the  next  month  the  regitaents 
interrupted  their  prescribed  training  to  move  closer  to 
their  future  trench  sector.  This  cost  the  division 
thirteen  training  days  and  brought  a  new  set  of  British 
advisors  to  conduct  the  training.  Training  during  this 
period  emphasized  individual  soldier  skills  with  some  small 
unit  marches.  A  significant  weakness  during  this  period 
was  the  lack  of  signal  training  because  the  signal 
battalion  had  not  yet  arrived  in  France.  A  second  move 
brought  the  division  behind  the  relatively  quiet  sector  of 
the  front  in  the  Voges  mountains  for  two  weeks  of  further 
training.  This  move  involved  both  a  shift  in  loca^tion  and 
a  change  in  advisors  from  British  to  French.  The  new 
program  emphasized  trench  war  fere. 

On  30  June,  the  division  began  sharing 
responsibility  for  the  Wesserling  sector  of  the  front  with 
a  French  division  for  about  30  days.  During  this  period, 
the  American  units  conce*itrated  on  small  unit  tactics  for 
trench  fighting.  The  division  directed  the  units  in 
reserve  to  secure  adequate  training  space  and  to  conduct 
training  in  open  warfare.  In  compliance  with  this 
directive,  on  13  July  the  70th  Brigade  conducted  a  brigade 
command  and  control  exercise  without  troops.  On  2  August, 
the  69th  Brigade  coriducted  the  same  exercise  attd  followed 
with  a  brigade  attack  in  the  open  on  9  August. 
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ctivision’s  training  MidiKi  on  14  August  when  it 
aseusH^  full  responsibility  for  about  30  l<ilom<»te>rs  of  tha 
French  Serardner  sector.  It  reeiained  in  this  area  until  1 
September  uhen  it  was  relieved  and  used  as  the  First  Army 
reserve  in  the  St.  Hihiel  operation.*^  To  support  the 
offensive^  the  division  conducted  night  movements  on  10,  11 
and  IS  September.  During  the  nights  of  19  and  20 
September,  the  division  moved  into  its  attack  positions  for 
the  Heuse-^Argonne  offensive.  It  relieved  the  French  73rd 
Division  near  the  Qrange-1 e-Comte  Farm.  The  69th  Brigade 
occupied  forward  positions  behind  French  outposts  with  two 
battalions  until  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  26 
September. 

Before  looking  at  the  Meuse-Argonne  attack,  a 
comparison  with  the  training  time  of  other  American 
divisions  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  is 
important.  The  prescribed  training  plan  called  for  three 
distinct  phases.  The  first  phase  was  small  unit  tactics 
with  the  second  being  service  in  a  quiet  sector  of  the 
front.  During  the  third  phase  units  returned  to  a  training 
area  to  correct  deficiencies  and  conduct  division  maneuvers 
in  open  warfare.  Eight  divisions  in  France  completed  all 
three  phases.  Two  of  them,  the  80th  and  33rd  participated 
in  the  attack  on  26  September.  Six  divisions  only 
completed  the  first  phase.  Of  these,  the  37th,  79th  and 
91st  participated  in  the  offem»iv>.  Fifteen  divisions. 


including  th*  SStH,  co«pl«t«d  th<»  first  two  phosos  of 
training.  They  avsragsd  S8  training  days  whil#  tha  3Sth 
conducted  66.  Four  two^has*  divisions,  tha  4th,  28th, 
39th  and  77th  Joinad  tha  attack  on  tha  opaning  day  of  tha 
offsnsiva.**  Of  thasa  units,  tha  3Sth  Division  parforsad 
tha  poorast  in  tha  Hausa-Argonna  of fans! va. 

Batwaan  activation  and  coaMitaant,  tha  division 
chain  of  coaaoand  axpariancad  traaandous  turbulanca.  Whan 
Major  Ganaral  Patar  E.  Traub  assusad  command  of  tha 
division  on  20  July  1918,  ha  was  tha  fourth  division 
cocomandar  sinca  activation  in  August  1917.  During  this 
pariod  tha  division  had  four  chiafs  of  staff  with  tha 
latast  baing  assignad  on  20  Saptambar  1918.  Tha  69th 
Brigade  had  four  comaandars  and  tha  70th  Brigade  had 
thraa.  At  ragiuantal  laval  tha  turnover  was  even  higher. 
Two  regiments  had  seven  changes  of  command,  one  had  six, 
and  the  last  had  only  thraa.  At  battalion  laval  tha 
average  number  of  cotmsandars  was  3.5.  Tha  culmination  of 
this  revolving  door  policy  occurred  on  tha  eve  of  tha 
battle.  On  21  S4.pta«ibar  1913  both  infantry  brigades 
racalvad  new  commanders  along  with  tha  139th  Regiment.  On 
22  Saptambar,  tha  140tH  Regiment  received  a  new  commander. 
On  2S  Saptambar  a  naw  cocamandar  raportad  to  tha  138th 
Raqimant.  Furthermore,  at  tha  start  of  tha  battle,  thraa 
of  twelve  battalion  commanders  wa''a  captains  wi'tosa  only 
experience  was  in  tha  National  Guard.  Therefore,  tha 
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divi«ioi^  ch«ng«d  two  brigado  conMAandars  and  thraa  of  four 
ragimmtal  coMUfiandara  in  !•••  than  a  waak. 

ATTACK  IN  THE  NEUSE-AReONNE 
Tha  tarrain  in  which  tha  33th  Division  would  fight 
was  ganarally  ogan  rolling  farmland.  Howavar,  to  antar 
this  tarritory*  tha  division  had  to  pass  through 
approxisataly  SOO  satars  of  battla'-scarrad  no-san’s  land 
covarad  by  haavy  wira  antangla«Kmts.  Vauquois  Kill,  with 
its  strong  fortifications,  cosplax  tranch  systam  and 
axtansiva  obstaclas  doninatad  tha  division  sactor.  Onca 
past  this  initial  dafansiva  position,  ravinas  and  dastroyad 
viliagas  dottad  tha  opan  farmland.  Thasa  of farad  axcallant 
locations  for  anany  machina  gun  positions.  Thara  wara 
thraa  ssall  forasts  in  tha  sactor  which  tha  ana«y  usad  to 
concaal  uachina  gun  positions.  Thasa  wara  tha  Rossignol, 
Chappy,  and  tha  largast,  tha  Hontrabaau  Uoods. 

Additionally,  tha  anauy  had  axcallatit  artillary  obsarvation 
froK  tha  Argonna  Forast  to  tha  wast  of  tha  division  sactor 
and  tha  hills  to  tha  north  of  Exarmcnt.'*  Finally,  tha 
tha  Buantha  Craak  dividad  tha  sactor  as  far  north  as 
Charpantry.  Tha  sactor  startad  at  a  width  of  2S00  aiatars 
at  tha  line  of  dapartura  and  axpandad  to  5000  tuatars  at 
Exarsont.**  CSaa  Hap  1,  paga  21) 

Tha  Mission  of  tha  3Sth  Division  was  ralativaly 
siiapla.  Tha  I  Corps  Fiald  0*'dar  NuMbar  S7  diractad  tha 
3Sth  Division  to  advance  six  kilosatars  to  tha  ridge  aast 
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of  ChArpontry  to  th«  corps  objsctivs.  Thsn,  it  rs<;uir«d  a 
sixtoan  kilowatar  advanca  to  positions  north  of  Exarmont  to 
taka  tha  First  Arsy  objactiva  by  tha  and  of  tha  first  day. 
It  also  providad  axtansiva  instructions  for  liaison  wiiha: 
tha  arny.  Thasa  includad  guidanca  on  tha  axis  of  liaison, 
visual  signals,  tha  usa  of  pigaons,  pyrotachnics  and  panal 
Markings  for  aircraft.** 

Tha  division  translatad  thasa  instructions  into  an 
attack  along  a  two  and  a  half  kilomatar  front.  !t 
dasignatad  tha  &9th  Brigada  to  laad  tha  attack  followad  by 
tha  70th  Brigada.  Tha  ganaral  configuration  of  tha 
division’s  units  for  tha  attack  is  shown  balowi 

69th  Brigada 

137th  Infantry  Raginant  138th  Infantry  Ragiaant 

3rd  Battalion  3rd  Battalion 

2nd  Battalion,  139th  Raginant  (nop-up) 

2nd  Battalion  Ist  Battalion 

1st  Battalion  Crasarva)  2nd  Battalion  (rasarva) 

2  Coeapanias  of  tha  129th  Machina  Qun  Battalion 

70th  Brigada 
(Division  Rasarva) 

139th  Infantry  Ragiwant  I40th  Infantry  Ragiaant 

3rd  Battalion  1st  Battalion 

1st  Battalion  2nd  Battalion 

Brigada  Rasarva 
3rd  Battalion,  i40th  Raginant 
123th  Fiachina  Gun  Battalion 
130th  Hachina  Qun  Battalion** 
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Within  this  fornatiorif  ths  division  dirsctsd  ths  69th 
Brigad*  to  attack  with  its  ragisants  abraast  with  thair 
battalions  in  column*  Qna  battalion  was  to  laad,  tha 
sacond  battalion  was  to  follow  in  support,  whila  tha  third 
battalion  was  to  sarva  as  tha  ragimantai  rasarva.  Tha  plan 
callad  for  tha  laad  units  to  bypass  tha  fortifications  on 
Vauquols  Hill  and  Rossi gnol  Woods.  To  claar  bypassad 
rasistanca,  a  battalion  from  tha  70th  Brigada  was  assignad 
to  tha  69th  Brigada.®* 

Tha  anamy  facing  tha  3Sth  Division  was  tha  alita  1st 
Guards  Division  coMsandad  by  tha  Barman  Crown  Princa.*^ 

I  Corps  Q-2  ‘‘Sur.aary  of  Intal liganca"  ratad  this  division 
as  a  first  class  assault  division.®*  It  had  racantly 
movad  into  tha  sector  to  recover  from  lossas  sustained  in 
fighting  against  tha  Franch  and  British  to  tha  north.  Tha 
axtansive  fortifications  covering  Vauquois  Hill  offset  soma 
of  this  weakness.  During  tha  course  of  tha  battle,  tha 
Garo^an  Stii  Guards  Division,  as  wall  as  tha  S2rd  Division, 
would  eventually  reinforce  the  1st  Guards  Division  and 
engage  the  American  35th  Division.®* 

Tha  3Sth  Division’s  attack  lasted  for  four  days.  It 
commarKad  at  0530  hours  on  26  Sapt amber  with  tha  &9th 
Brigada  leading  the  assault.  Prior  to  Jump  off  the 
artillery  conducted  an  extensive  three  hour  artillery 
preparation  of  the  battlefield.  In  the  darkness  and  dense 
fog  of  the  early  morning,  tha  lead  regiments  bypassed  the 
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fortified  positions  of  Vauquois  hill.  Thsn,  in  accordancs 
with  its  plant  ths  dssignatad  battalion  froii  th*  139th 
RagioHNit  quickly  soppod  up  anasy  rasistanca  through  flank 
and  raar  attacks  on  Vauquois  Hill.  Daspita  tha 
intarsingling  of  unitst  by  tha  and  of  tha  day  tha  vision 
had  advancad  about  six  kiloaatars  to  captura  tha  I  Corpf'- 
objactiva  on  a  lina  batwaan  Charpantry  and  Var  r.*^ 

Confusiont  which  bagan  on  tha  first  day*  carriad 
ovar  into  tha  sacond.  Tha  I  Corps  ordarad  tha  division  to 
attack  at  0530  hours.  Houavar,  tha  chiaf  of  staff,  Colcnal 
Hamilton  S.  Hawkins,  postponad  it  until  0830  hours  to  await 
artillary  support.  Howavar,  tha  division  commandar 
count armandad  his  and  ordarad  tha  attack  to  start  at  0630 
hours.  Daspita  tha  hour  dalay  fros  tha  original  attack 
ordar,  tha  artillary  could  only  support  with  ona 
battalion.  Consaquantly,  tha  attack  startad  poorly  and 
stopped  short  of  tha  Char  pant  ryBaulny  lina  dua  to  haavy 
anasy  artillary  and  machina  gun  fira.  Finally,  at  1730 
hours,  tha  division  launchad  a  naw  attack  with  tank  support 
and  capturad  tha  towns  of  Charpantry  and  Baulny  prior  to 
stopping  for  tha  avaning.^ 

By  tha  third  day,  28  Saptasbar,  tha  division  was 
axtrasaly  disorganizad  with  tha  137th  and  139tH  Ragiuants 
complataly  intarsinglad.  Daspita  tha  confusion,  tha 
division  rasusad  tha  attack  at  0530  hours.  Throughout  tha 
day  tha  attack  travarsad  opan  tarrain  in  tha  faca  of  haavy 
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iMchin*  gun  fir*«  Additici«llyv  th«  Q<»rm«n  artillery 
located  in  tha  Argonna  Foraet^  poundad  it  with  flanking 
fira.  Nonathalassy  tha  diviaion  succaasfully  advancad  two 
kiloaiatars  to  tha  liontrabaau  Wooda.^  To  try  to  raturn 
soaa  ordair  to  tha  chaoa^  during  tha  caursa  of  tha  dayt  tha 
diviaion  cooMwmdar  raorganizad  tha  brigadaa.  Tha  69th 
Brigada  took  coiMiand  of  tha  laft  aactor  with  tha  badly 
Mixad  137th  and  i39th  Ragiaanta.  Tha  70th  Brigada  took 
CGMNiand  of  tha  right  sactor  with  tha  ISSth  and  140th 
Ragiaanta.*' 

By  tha  night  of  28  Saptaa^ar  tha  fighting  in  tha 
Montrabaau  Uooda  had  furthar  aixad  tha  division. 
Nonathalaaa,  Sanaral  John  J.  Parshing,  tha  First  Aray 
coaaandar,  whila  visiting  tha  division  on  26  Saptaabar^ 
ordarad  a  ganaral  advanca  without  objactivas  fo«‘  tha  naxt 
morning.**  With  this  mission  diract  from  Parshing,  tha 
division  mada  a  sarias  of  uncoordinatad  attampts  to 
advanca.  Savaral  small  groups  advancad  about  a  kilomatar 
to  raach  Exarwont.  Howavar,  tha  Barmans  cone ant rat ad  haavy 
artillary  fira  and  countarattackad  with  frash  troops.  Tha 
strength  of  tha  attack  drova  tha  Amaricans  out  of 
Exarmont.  ** 

On  tha  aftarnoon  of  29  Saptambar,  tha  Barmans 
continuad  thair  countar attack  by  infiltrating  through  tha 
Montrabaau  Woods  to  tha  raar  of  tha  frontlina  Amarlcan 
units.  At  that  pointy  tha  division  comtoandar  ordarad  a 
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During  th*  Afternoon  ^h»  di«organii»d 
rMin«nt»  of  the  r«gi«Mnts  foil  b«ck  through  a  hastily 
ostablishod  dafansivo  position  nainnod  by  tho  110th  Enginoor 
Rsginont.**  Uhonovor  possiblo;  officors  stoppod 
stragglars  to  placo  than  into  dafonsivo  posit ionsa***^  Tha 
35th  Division  hald  this  lina  until  30  Saptasbar  whan  tha 
1st  Division  raliavad  thacDa*^ 

Tha  four  days  of  intansa  fighting  had  saan  a 
division  with  ovar  a  yaar’s  training  collapsa  during  its 
first  sajor  attack.  Alsost  from  tha  firsts  tha  division 
lost  control  of  its  brigadas  and  ragisants.  By  tha  and, 
attacks  “consistad  of  only  groups  of  sen  undar  such 
officars  as  happanad  to  ba  with  than.****  To  undarstand 
this  collapsa,  it  is  isportant  to  look  banaath  tha  ganaral 
divisional  battla  and  eaa  what  tha  ragisants  axpariancad. 
During  this  axasination  aach  ragisant  will  ba  analyzad  to 
datarnina  tha  point  it  collapsad  and  tha  causas  for  that 
collapsa. 

COLLAPSE  THE  137TH  REGIMENT 
Tha  sost  savara  collapsa  of  tha  battla  was  in  tha 
137th  Ragleiant,  This  regiaant  lad  tha  attack  on  tha  lafi 
flank  on  tha  uorning  of  26  8apta«ibar.  Tha  ragisant  sat 
with  astounding  initial  succass.  Daspita  tha  haavy  fog  and 
tha  disoriantation  it  causad,  tha  137th  Ragiotant  advancad 
ovar  thraa  kilootatars  by  0930  hours.  Than,  south  of 
Var annas,  it  stoppad  in  tha  faca  of  anasy  rasistanca.'** 
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By  aft*rnoonf  th«  139th  R*giM«nt  had  coMpl^tad  tha 
Mop  up  of  Vauquoi«  Hill  and  had  closad  with  tha  i37th 
Ragimant.  Liautanant  Colonal  Carl  L>  Ristinai  coaMiandar  of 
tha  139th  Ragieftant,  raquaatad  parnission  froM  his  brigada 
to  continua  tha  advanca.  Whan  Ristina  did  not  racaiva 
acknowl adgsant  of  his  raquast  frow  brigada^  tha  t%M» 
ragisantal  coakakaftdars  on  thair  own  initiativa  agraad  to 
pass  tha  i39th  Ragiotant  through  tha  i37th  Raglsant  aast  of 
Varannas.  This  occurrad  batwaan  1400  and  1700  hours.  Thay 
did  this  without  ordars  and  without  inforning  tha  troops  of 
tha  137th  Ragimant  or  thair  brigada  coNMiandar.  In  tha 
confusiont  numarous  soldiars  froM  tha  137th  Ragisant  Joinad 
tha  139th  Ragiaant  and  continuad  tha  advanca.^ 

On  27  Saptaabar,  tha  situation  datarioratad  into 
mass  confusion.  That  day  tha  137th  Ragisant  followad  tha 
139th  Ragioant  at  tha  baginning  of  tha  advanca.  During  the 
avaning  attack,  tha  137th  raginantal  cowMandar,  Colonel 
Clad  Hamilton,  who  was  suf faring  from  axhaustion,  gave 
cosaand  of  tha  raginant  to  Major  John  H.  O'Conner.  Thus, 
one  of  tha  two  rcctaining  fCational  Quard  ragimantal 
coiMAandars  left  tha  battlafiald.  Tha  137th  Ragiwant  than 
advanced  and  bacaasa  intarsinglad  with  tha  139th  Ragiaant  by 
tha  and  of  tha  attack, 

This  cosbinad  isass  of  soldiars  continuad  to  advanca 
on  28  Saptesbar  until  thay  ra^chad  tha  north  and  of  tha 
Montrabeau  Hoods  that  avanlrg.  The  next  Morning,  in 
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support  of  th*  division  sttsck  ordsrod  by  Gsnsral  PsrsHing, 

%h«  i37tH  iMids  on*  final  dsspsrato  attsspt  to  attack.  At 

0934  hours  th*  first  group  (no  coharant  coapany 

organizations  axistad)  of  approximataly  129  soldiars 

advancad  north  to  a  ravina  Just  south  of  Exarsont. 

Throughout  tha  advanca  thay  ancountarad  haavy  artillary  and 

sachina  gun  fira.  A  sacond  group  of  100  wan  frow  tha  137th 

Ragiwant  triad  to  raach  tha  first  about  0615  hours  but 

could  only  advanca  300  watars.^*  Than,  undar  haavy  fira 

frow  thair  front  and  laft  flank, 

...  tha  wan  lay  down.  Nothing  baing  dona,  tha  wan 
individually  dacidad  that  it  was  usal£>ss  to  rawain 
whara  thay  wara,  and  quiatly^  without  ordars  and 
without  panic,  slowly  ratirad  to  tha  protaction  of 
tha  woods  frow  whara  thay  had  Just  cowa.  Efforts 
of  tha  officars  to  stop  this  wovawant  wara 
unavailing.^ 

By  0600  hours,  tha  wan  who  had  raachad  tha  ravina  tiad  also 
raturnad  to  tha  woods. Tha  first  ragiwant  of  tha 
division  had  collapsad  as  a  coharant  fighting  forca  by  tha 
night  of  tha  27th,  Daspita  this,  tha  division  continuad  to 
push  it  to  attack.  Consaquantly,  by  tha  morning  of  23 
Saptawbar  tha  137th  Ragiwant  had  totally  dimintagratad. 

Of  tha  kay  factors  which  causad  tha  collapsa  and 
avantual  disintagraiion  of  this  ragiwant,  tha  wost 
iwportant  was  tha  lack  of  positiva  cowwand  and  control  of 
tha  ragiwant  by  its  laadars.  Frow  tha  vary  baginning,  tha 
137th  Ragiwant  sufforad  frow  cowwand  and  control  problaws. 
As  tha  unit  advancad  in  tha  fog,  soldiars  bacawa  lost  and 
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units  s#pairAt«<l.  By  th«  tins  it  rsachsd  Varsnnss,  ths 
rsginsnt  suffsrsd  fron  sxtsnsive  nixing  of  units.  At  0945 
hours,  ths  trailing  unit,  th*  133th  Rsginsnt,  raportad  that 
a  battalion  of  tha  137th  Raginant  was  bahind  it  whila  tha 
bulk  of  tha  137th  Raginant  was  stoppad  to  its  front  short 
of  Var annas.  By  aftarnoon,  tha  137th  Raginant  bagan  to 
losa  stragglars  fron  its  position.  Adding  to  tha  confusion 
at  that  point,  tha  13Sth  Raginant  passad  through  tha  137th 
Raginant  aftar  a  battlafiald  agraanant  batwaan  tha  two 
coaanandars.  Uhan  this  happanad,  tha  139th  Raginant  pickad 
up  sowa  individual  soldiars  fron  tha  137th  Ragixant. 
Additionally,  tha  1st  Battalion,  137th  Raginant  followad 
tha  139th  Raginant  and  lost  contact  with  its  parent 
raginant.  By  nightfall,  tha  137th  Ragiaaant  was  badly  nixad 
up.  Its  separata  battalions  wara  cosplataly  out  of  touch 
with  aach  othar  and  ragimantal  haadquartars.^ 

Tha  situation  on  27  Saptasbar  bacasa  worse.  During 
tha  aftarnoon  attack  at  1730  hours,  tha  battalions  bacaitia 
avan  caora  intariaixad  with  tha  i39th  Ragimant.  By 
nightfall,  tha  137th  Ragisant  was  a  separata  ragiotant  in 
nasba  only  as  it  was  totally  intarsinglad  with  tha  129th 
Ragiiaant.  Tha  attack  through  tha  Hontrabaau  Uoods  on  28 
Sapta«abar  addad  to  tha  straggling  and  confusion.  Uhan  tha 
ragisant  attacked  on  tha  eiorning  of  29  Saptasbar,  it  could 
only  gathar  two  sixad  groups  of  125  and  lOO  san  for  its 
attac ks. 
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Tl'i*  r«pMt*d  otbMnc*  and  changing  of  coi—andarm 
addad  to  th«  confusion  and  poor  cosnand  and  control.  Tha 
ragiaMnt  lost  its  first  connandar  on  tha  aftarnoon  of  27 
Saptasbar  ii4ian  Colonal  Hanilton  collapsad  fron  axhaustion. 
On  23  Saptasbar  tha  acting  ragisantal  co«M»andar,  Major  John 
H.  O'Connar;  did  not  raceiva  tha  ordar  for  tha  morning 
attack.  Ha  found  out  about  it  a^^  tha  ramnants  of  tha  3rd 
Battalion)  137th  Ragimant  passed  through  his  position  to 
attack  north  to  tha  Montrabaau  Uoods.**^  That  morning 
whan  tha  portion  of  tna  ragimant  under  his  control  naar 
Baulny  rapulsad  a  German  counterattack)  MAJ  O'Conner  also 
succumbed  to  exhaustion  and  left  tha  coamand.  Later  that 
same  caorning)  Colonal  Hamilton  rejoined  tha  elements  of  tha 
ragiiMnt  that  had  reached  the  Montrabaau  Woods.  However) 
in  tha  interval  since  O'Cofiner's  departure)  tha  regiment 
was  without  a  ccmmander.^^ 

By  the  night  of  28  September)  total  confusion 
reigned  in  the  I37<;h  Regiment.  Major  O'Conner)  after  a 
period  o<  rest,  evidently  returned  to  the  regiment  on  that 
■aft'trnoon.  However)  since  he  had  lost  contact  with  Colonel 
Hamilton  for  the  last  two  dayS)  O'Conner  was  unaware  of 
Hamilton's  return.  Consequently)  O'Conner  continued  to 
employ  the  elements  of  the  regiment  with  which  he  was  in 
co»itact.  After  positioning  his  units  for  the  night, 
O'Conner  returned  to  what  ha  thought  was  tha  regimental 
command  post  naar  Baulny.  That  night.  Colonel  Hamilton, 
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unawar*  of  HAJ  0'Corm*r*s  actions,  triad  to  organiza 
alanants  of  tha  ragiment  in  tha  Montrabaau  Vkxxis.'^  Not 
until  tha  sorning  of  29  Saptaabar  did  Najor  0*Connar  find 
Colonal  Haailton  for  tha  final  attack.'^  Thus,  aftar  a 
norning  without  a  coasandar,  tha  ragiaant  spant  a  night 
with  two  comnandars. 

During  tha  coursa  of  this  battla,  tha  137th  Ragiotant 
had  units  that  wandarad  off  out  of  ragisantal  control.  It 
had  two  coaoiandars  laava  thair  const ind  due  to  exhaustion. 

At  ona  point  it  had  no  co«M»andar.  At  another  point  it  had 
two  coaskandars.  Given  this  state  of  affairs,  tha  ragiment 
had  no  affective  command  control  from  tha  vary  start  of 

tha  attack. 

As  a  result  of  tha  lack  of  command  and  control,  tha 

Ragiment  began  to  loca  its  cohasicw)  as  soon  as  tha  attack 

started.  By  tha  night  of  27  Saptambar,  it  was  totally 

intaruinglad  with  tha  ISSth  Regiment.  Its  commanders  could 

not  firuj  groups  of  soldiers  much  larger  than  coa»panias  to 

maneuver.  Its  soldiers  followed  other  ragisants.  Soldiers 

from  throughout  tha  division  were  in  tha  sector  of  tha 

137th  Ragiment.  By  the  morning  of  2S  September,  Colonel 

Hamilton  could  find  only  two  small  groups  of  slightly  over 

100  man  each  to  conduct  the  attack.  An  a^tamination  of  tha 

casualty  figures  for  the  battla  shows  that  by  the  final 

attack  approximately  5SX  of  tha  regiment's  soldiers  were 

out  O'*  the  regiment's  control  somewfiera  on  the 

battlefield.  However,  they  ware  not  all  casualties.**^ 
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CoMpounding  problems;  tho  r«gi^s*nt  suffered 


#xtr*»*ly  h*avy  officer  casu«l1;^*s.  Th«  turbul<mc*  At  the 
regiaierttAl  coaMMtnd  level  has  already  beeso  discussed.  At 
the  battalion  level »  each  battalion  changed  commanders  at 
least  once.  In  the  case  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  three 
different  captains  commanded  the  battalion.  Consequently, 
while  the  regiment  started  the  battle  wiih  a  colonel,  two 
majors  and  a  captain  in  command  positions,  it  finiiehed  with 
a  major  and  three  captains. In  all,  26  of  the 
regiment’s  officers  became  casualties.*^ 

Finally,  the  fog  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
started  the  problems.  Individual  soldiers  became  separated 
from  their  units.  Entire  battalions  became  separa^^d  from 
the  r<^giment.  Givers  the  weak  command  and  control  structure 
in  place  at  the  time,  the  regiment  was  not  able  to 
reorganize  from  the  confusion  resulting  from  this  initial 
d i sor gan i zat i on . 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  139TH  REGIHENT 
The  second  unit  to  collapse  was  the  139th  Regiment. 
It  maintained  its  independent  organization  reasonably  well 
through  26  September.  However,  during  27  September,  the 
intermingling  with  the  137th  Regiment  began  to  have  an 
impact.  That  day,  the  ist  Battel ion,  l3Sth  Regiment  held 
its  origit'-al  position.  The  2nd  Battalion,  139th  Regiment 
passed  through  the  3rd  Battalion  to  lead  the  attack  and 
eventually  reached  the  (‘tentrebeau  Uoods.  The  3rd 
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Battalion,  139th  Ragiaant  followad  tha  2nd  Battalion  to  tha 
Montratsaau  Roods  but  than  fall  back  a  kiloaatar.*** 
Consaquantly,  by  tha  night  of  27  Saptambar,  tha  137th  and 
139th  Ragiaantsw  (wara  conplataly  intarainglad.  According 
to  a  S£^h  Division  history,  "Thara  saaaad  to  ba  no  distinct 
org£niza:ion  at  that  tiaa.**^  Tha  raginant  continuad  its 
attacks  into  tha  Montrabaau  Roods  on  28  Saptaoabar  . 

Finally,  on  29  Saptaobar,  ona  snail  group  undar  Najor 
E.  Riagar,  avantually  advancad  beyond  Exarnont  prior  to 
withdrawing  undar  anasy  prassura."* 

Tha  causes  of  this  raglnant’s  problans  wara  similar 
to  those  of  tha  137th.  Tha  primary  factor  was  that  tha 
129th  Ragimant  had  axtramaly  confused  or  nonaxistant 
comcctand  and  control.  Initially,  prospects  looked  good  for 
tha  raginant  as  it  began  its  attack  with  surprising 
success.  Not  being  a  lead  regiment,  tha  139th  was  able  to 
maintain  its  organization  during  tha  fog  of  the  first 
morning.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ristina,  tha  other  National 
Guard  raginantal  coauBandar,  even  managed  to  regain  control 
of  tne  battalion  assigned  to  loop  up  the  west  of  Vauquois 
Hill. However ,  hi s  subsequent  aggr essi vaness 
eventually  lad  to  disaster. 

R1 Stine  seamed  to  believe  that  he  could  most 
effectively  cooMoand  his  regiment  from  the  leading  line  of 
skirmishers.*^  Leading  from  the  front  is  often 
commendable  and  necessary.  However,  in  this  case,  the 
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cottOMndtfT  failed  to  aiaintain  a  functioning  coaMitand  po«t  to 
act  in  his  absancs.^  Thorofore,  wh«n  h«  was  with  th* 
skirsishors,  no  on«  coordinated  the  aovesents  of  the  three 
maneuver  battalions.  Compounding  the  proble«r  on  the  night 
of  27  Septanher,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ristine  was  cut  off 
beliind  Seraan  lines  at  the  same  tine  his  headquarters  was 
displacing  forward.  I^en  this  happened^  no  one  in  the 
139th  Regiment  knew  that  he  was  missing  and  the 
headquarters  did  not  reassesble.  Consequently^,  the 
regifient  spent  2S  Septeeber  without  a  regimental 
headquarters  or  coeus^ander.**  M  approximately  1800  hours 
on  28  September,  a  new  regimental  commander.  Colonel 
Americus  Mitchell,  found  the  command  post  of  the  ist 
Battalion  at  Baulny.  He  spent  until  midnight  wandering  the 
battlefield  unable  to  find  the  remainder  of  his  ccx&aand.**^ 
As  a  result  of  the  poor  co^e^and  and  control,  the 
regiment  became  extremely  disorganized.  During  the  passage 
of  lines  on  2&  September,  the  I39th  Regiment  picked  up 
entire  battalions  of  the  i37th  Regi£t%<mt  along  with 
individual  stragglers.  During  the  attacks  the  next  day, 
its  three  battalions  became  separated  to  the  point  that  the 
regiment  did  not  know  their  locations.  Ot  28  September, 
the  battalions  became  intermingled  while  passing  through 
the  Montrebeau  Uocds.  Consequent ly,  during  the  final 
attack  on  Exermont,  the  2nd  Battalion  coeamander  led 
elements  from  both  the  2nd  and  3rd  Battalions. 
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Additionally,  two  coM(3ania«  frooi  th*  139th  Ragiikant 
attacked  with  th*  140th  RagiMant.*^ 

Throeigfiout  tha  battla,  caaualtia«  aountad  for  tha 
139th  Ra0is»ant  and  furthar  contributad  to  tha  unit’s 
avantual  collapsa.  Lossas  wara  particularly  savara  anong 
tha  laadars  with  38  officars  bacoaing  casualtias.^  In 
tha  2nd  Battalion,  all  of  tha  officars  but  ona  bacaaa 
casualtias.'^  Among  tha  battalion  coamandars,  tha  major 
commanding  1st  Battalion  was  raplacad  by  a  captain  on  27 
Saptambare  In  tha  3rd  Battalion,  tha  major  in  command  was 
kill ad  on  tha  opaning  day.  Tha  battalion  finishad  tha 
battla  with  a  first  liautanant  in  command.  Only  tha  2nd 
Battalion,  undar  Major  Jamas  E.  Riagar,  ratainad  its 
commandar  throughout  tha  oparation.*^ 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  133TH  REBIMENT 
Tha  13dth  Ragiotant  sharad  a  similar  fata  to  its 
si star  ragimant  in  tha  69th  Brigada.  Tha  ragimant  suf farad 
tha  morning  of  26  Saptambar  from  tha  dansa  fog  that  covarad 
tha  battlafiald.  Howavar,  it  managad  to  maka  good  programs 
and  advancad  threa  kilomatars  to  raach  Chappy  by  0030 
hours.  In  tha  faca  of  haavy  rasistanca,  tank  support 
halpad  it  captura  tha  town  by  1230  hours.  Aftar 
raorganizing,  tha  ragimant  continuad  th#  advanca  north  of 
Vary  whera  it  spant  tha  first  night. ••  Honathalass,  tha 
fog  and  haavy  fighting  of  tha  first  day  had  baan  anough  to 
savaraly  disorganiza  tha  ragittant.“ 


On  th*  norning  of  27  8*pt*iab«r»  th*  tHOth  Roginont 


pass*d  through  th*  ISSth  Roginont.  For  27  and  28 
Saptawbarp  tha  raginant  followad  in  support  and  andurad 
anaaty  artlllary  fira,  Aaidst  tha  disorganization  on  tha 
battlafiald,  tha  i3Sth  Ragisant  novad  to  tha  right  of  tha 
140th  on  27  Saptanbar.  Consaquantly,  alasants  of  tha  1st 
and  2nd  Battalions,  138th  Raginant  attackad  with  th#  140th 
Raginant  on  26  Saptanbar  to  saiza  tha  aast  half  of  tha 
Hontrabaau  Woods. 

□r)  tha  Morning  of  29  Saptanbar,  tha  70th  Brigada 

Haadquartars,  than  in  noninal  comnand  of  tha  i38th  Raginant 

could  not  find  tha  raginant  to  giva  it  attack  ordars. 

Sonahou  tha  raginant  racaivad  tha  ordars  and  procaadad  to 

advanca  with  8S3  nan  in  its  thraa  battalions.**^  During 

its  approach  froM  tha  BaulnyK^arpantry  araa,  tha  raginant 

novad  into  tha  69th  Brigada*s  sactor  on  tha  laft  of  tha 

division*  whcra  that  brigada  coaMtandar  raroutad  tha 

ragiiaant  through  tha  hontrabaau  Woods.  Whan  Moving  through 

tha  woods*  tha  battalions  bacaoa  saparatad.  Tha  2nd 

Battalion*  138th  Raginant  attackad  dua  north  from  tha  adga 

of  tha  forast  and  raachad  tha  Exarnont  Ravi na  bafora 

stopping  in  tha  faca  of  haavy  ana^  artillary  and  machina 

gun  fira.  Tha  3rd  Battalion  novad  to  tha  northaa-At  cornar 

of  tha  woods  bafora  attacking  almost  dua  aast.  It  also 

quickly  stoppad  under  haavy  fira  froM  tha  north  and 

aast.**  Tha  1st  Battalion  ra«iainad  in  tha  woods  in 

support  bahind  tha  3rd  Battalion.^ 
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Uh«fi  th#  division  couMandsr  order sd  the  withdraws! 
the  battalions  had  been  reduced  to  "groups*  of  sen.^* 

The  1st  Battalion  was  quickly  reached  and  withdrew^  picking 
up  stragglers  along  the  to  positions  east  or 

Charpentry.  The  2nd  Battalion  withdrew  under  control  of 
the  140th  Regimental  commander  from  Exermont  to  positions 
east  of  Baulny.  The  3rd  Battalion  commander »  on  finding 
the  regimental  commander  dead  and  believing  he  could  hold 
the  positiont  disregarded  the  order  and  occupied  positions 
on  the  north  edge  of  Hontrebeau  woods.  ^ 

During  this  final  attack*  the  138th  Regiment  ceased 
to  functio^ii  as  a  coherent  fighting  unit.  Extreme  unit 
disorgani^aticvt  and  high  leadership  casualties  were  the 
primary  causes.  By  the  end  of  the  opening  day  of  fighting* 
the  regiment  began  to  lose  its  organization.  Despite  that* 
its  passage  of  lines  on  27  September  went  reasonably  well 
so  that  it  caused  relatively  little  additional  confusion. 

In  its  support  role*  the  regiment  maintained  a  semblance  of 
organization.  Nonetheless*  by  the  night  of  27  September* 
it  had  moved  on  line  with  the  140th  Regiment  and  on  28 
September*  two  of  its  battalions  left  regimental  control  to 
attack  with  the  140th  Regiment.  Finally*  on  2S  September* 
the  13Sth  Regiment  caoved  from  the  right  side  of  the 
division  to  the  left.  Its  battalions  then  attacked  in  two 
different  directions  and  withdrew  in  three  directions  under 
three  different  commanders.  By  the  end  of  the  battle*  the 
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battalions  wsr*  only  groups  of  soldisrs  coal  escing  around 
tha  officers  prasant.  Thara  uas  no  ragisanial  organization 
of  any  signi ficanca. 

Adding  to  tha  problass  of  tha  138th  Ragisant,  it 
axpariancad  axtansiva  laadarship  casualties  with  38  officer 
losses.^*  Its  ragi mental  commander  was  wounded  on  26 
September.  His  replacement  killed  on  29  Sapiembar.  Tha 
1st  Battalion  started  tha  battle  with  a  major  in  command 
and  finished  with  a  first  lieutenant  after  losing  the 
interim  captain.  The  2nd  Battalion  started  with  a  captain 
in  command.  A  captain  replaced  him  on  27  September,  a 
first  lieutenant  on  28  September  and  another  first 
lieutenant  on  29  September.  Tha  captain  commanding  the  3rd 
Battalion  lasted  until  the  morning  of  29  September  when  he 
was  gassed  and  replaced  by  smother  captain.'^ 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  140TH  REaiHENT 

The  last  regiment  in  the  division,  140th  Regiment, 
remained  effective  the  longest  and  made  the  farthest 
advance  before  finally  pulling  back  from  Exermont.  In 
reserve  on  26  Septaobar,  it  maintained  its  forceation 
throughout  t'le  day.  On  27  September,  it  passed  through  tha 
138th  Regiment  in  the  morning  and  made  limited  advances. 

By  tha  ano  of  tha  day  tha  battalions  had  become  separated. 
Tha  1st  battalion,  i40th  Regiment  advanced  one  kilometer 
northeast  of  Chaudron  Farm  where  it  became  separated  from 
tha  rest  of  the  regiment.  The  2nd  Battalion  stopped 
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northeast  of  Charpantry.  Th*  3rd  Battalion  %#as  south  of 
Charpsntry  alono  tH»  road*^  Aftar  haavy  fighting  on  28 
Saptawbar,  tha  ragiaant  closad  up  at  tha  Montratoaau  Moods. 
It  dug  in  ona  kilomatar  north  of  Chaudron  Fara  with  tha  1st 
and  3rd  Battalions  in  front  and  tha  2nd  Battalion  in 
support . ^ 

Tha  final  collapsa  of  this  ragimant  occur ad  29 
Saptaabar.  Aftar  two  days  of  haavy  fighting  tha  ragiaant 
was  to  pass  into  a  supporting  rola  for  tha  attack  on 
Eitaraont.  Howavar,  whan  tha  138th  Ragimant  was  lata  in 
arriving,  tha  140th  Ragiaant  lad  tha  attack.  Tha  first 
attack  broka  do%jn  without  much  prograss.  A  sacond  attack 
aada  it  to  Exaraont  with  approxiaataly  400  man.  Ona 
hundrad  of  thaoa  movad  to  tha  north  of  tha  villaga.^''^ 
Howavar,  100  man  could  not  hold  against  Qarman 
count av attacks  supportad  by  artillary  and  aachina  gun  fira 
from  thraa  si das.  Tha  rag i want al  commandar.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Channing  E.  Delaphana,  ordered  a  withdrawal  to  tha 
Hontrebaau  Woods.  However,  individual  soldiers  would  not 
stop  there  and  continued  through  tha  woods  until  they 
reached  the  new  division  defensive  line^  Officers  at  that 
location  triad  to  put  them  into  line  but  their  lack  of  even 
company  organization  made  this  an  extremely  difficult 
task.^ 


Th*  i40th  finally  succuaibad  to  its 

«xt«nsiv«  casual ti#s.  Aftar  thraa  days  of  alnost 
continuous  fighting  undar  constant  Qarsan  shall ing*  tha 
ragisant  suf farad  tha  highast  nuwbar  of  casual ti as  of  any 
raginant  in  tha  division  -  1604  casualtias  during  tha 
attack  46%  of  its  31  August  strangth  of  3324.^* 

Combinad  with  stragglars  this  maant  tha  raginant  could 
baraly  mustar  400  nan  whan  it  finally  raachad  Exarnont.  At 
tha  farthast  point  of  tha  advanca  it  only  had  100  man.*^ 
Although  suffaring  axtansiva  casualtias,  1^^ 
battalion  and  ragimantal  laadarship  ramainad  almost 
conplataly  intact.  Tha  ragimantal  connandar  and  tha  major 
conmanding  2nd  Battalion  wara  not  woundad.  Tha  major  in 
command  of  1st  Battalion  was  raplacad  by  a  captain  on  tha 
28th.  Tha  major  in  command  of  3rd  Battalion  conmandad 
until  aftar  tha  captura  of  Exarnont.  A  captain  raplacad 
him  at  1000. Furtharnora,  tha  raginant  suffarad  only 
twanty  officar  casualtias  —  tha  lowast  total  in  tha 
division.^  This  must  hava  contributad  to  tha  ralativa 
cohaslon  and  af factivanass  that  tha  ragimant  displayad 
until  tha  vary  and  of  tha  battla.  It  was  only  aftar  tha 
commandar  ordarad  a  withdrawal  so  tl^iat  tha  soldiars  laft 
thair  organizat ions  that  tha  unit  finally  collapsad. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DIVISION  COLLAPSE 
Tha  above  examination  has  focused  on  tha  proxiitata 
causes  for  tha  collapse  of  tha  individual  ragimants. 
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How*v«rf  th«s*  w«r»  not  tho  only  factors  that  had  an  impact 
on  this  battla.  ^tivitias  at  brigada  and  division  laval 
also  affactad  all  of  tha  units  in  a  similar  fashion.  Thasa 
factors  playad  a  major  rola  in  tha  collapsa  of  tha  antira 
division  as  a  unit. 

Tha  comatand  struictura  and  procaduras  within  tha  3Sth 
Division  playad  a  major  rola  in  tha  collapsa  of  this 
division.  From  tha  division’s  formation  as  tha  coidaination 
of  two  National  Guard  brigadas,  officar  problams  startad. 
Tha  combination  of  saparata  ragimants  and  brigadas  rasultad 
in  an  axcass  of  sanior  coci^mandars.  Ovar  tha  naxt  nina 
months,  tha  division  initiatad  discharga  boards  which 
aliminatad  at  laast  13  fiald  grada  officars.  This  includad 
two  brigadiar  ganarals  and  thraa  of  tha  axcass  ragimantal 
coomandars.  Although  not  larga  in  numbar,  thay  wara  highly 
visibla  and  advarsaly  affactad  morala  within  tha  division. 
Tha  division  furthar  addad  to  tha  turbulanca  on  tha  ava  of 
tha  battla.  In  tha  six  days  pracading  tha  attack.  Major 
Qanaral  Traub  raplacad  fiva  of  his  six  infantry  ragimantal 
and  brigade  coamandars. 

Nith  this  naw  laadarship,  tha  division  commandar 
amphasizad  Qanaral  Parshing^’s  orders  to  lead  from  tha 
front.*®  Tha  results  proved  catastrophic.  Tha  losses 
among  tha  leadership  from  battalion  through  brigade  wara 
extraordinary.  One  of  tha  naw  brigade  commanders  fall  out 
from  exhaustion  at  tha  and  of  tha  first  day  of  attack.** 
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Thr*«  of  four  r*giM«nts  lost  at  Isast  on*  cotMMindar.  T*n 
of  tw*lv*  battalions  lost  at  l*ast  on*  comaMuidsr.  Sow* 

lost  as  wany  as  thr**.  At  l*ast  on*  r«giiK*nt,  th»  139th 

f 

sp*nt  a  24  hour  p*riod  without  a  cowwandsr  b*caus*  no  on* 
kn*w  h*  was  missing.  A  sscond  r*gim*nt  was  without  a 
coMwander  for  at  l*ast  part  of  a  day. 

This  was  only  th*  b*ginning  of  th*  problem.  With 
th*  cowwandsrs  w*ll  forward  th*y  did  not  establish  fixed 
coMwand  posts.  They  s**w*d  to  believe  that  their  cownand 
posts  were  their  persons.  The  division  commander  could 
only  communicate  with  his  brigades  by  personal  visit. 
However^  the  brigades  could  not  find  their  regiments.** 

The  regiments  frequently  could  not  find  their  battalions. 
The  result  was  that  commanders  could  not  sent  orders  down 
the  chain.  Nor  could  they  report  accurate  and  tiieely 
information  up  the  chain  because  they  could  not  find  higher 
headquarters.**  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.3.  Peck,  the 
Inspector  Genera'  who  investigated  the  collapse  concluded 
in  his  report  I 

That  the  action  of  brigade  and  regimental 
commanders  in  going  far  to  the  front  and  out  of  all 
communication  resulted  in  their  having  no  more 
effect  on  the  action  than  so  many  copspany  or 
platoon  commanders,  and  prevented  the  headquarters 
in  rear  from  sending  orders  to  units  in  front. *'‘' 

Complicating  the  issue,  the  entire  division,  from 
regiment  through  division  failed  to  establish  an  effective 
communications  system.  By  0830  hours,  26  September,  1 
Corps  lost  contact  with  the  division.  The  telephone  wires 
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w#r#  out  ami  tha  division’s  radio  was  not  in 
opsration.**  Ths  division  did  not  Hsvs  coMiuni eat ions 
with  its  brigades  at  tha  start  of  tha  attack.  This 
situation  did  not  isprova  as  tha  battla  prograssad.  Tha 
brigadas  navar  succassfully  rait  wira  to  tha  raginants.  Tha 
ragisants  did  not  run  wira  to  thair  battalions.  This  was 
partially  causad  by  a  lack  of  aquipsont  which  sosa  units 
laft  in  tha  raar.  Consaquantly^  tha  prisary  saans  of 
cossunications  throughout  tha  division  was  runnar.**  In 
tha  anvironaant  of  tha  battla^  haavy  art! 11 ary  shalling 
fraquantly  kill ad  or  woundad  thasa  nassangars.  If  not 
killad,  thay  could  not  find  tha  appropriata  haadquartars 
bacausa  tha  cossand  posts  sovad  fro«  shall  hoi a  to  shall 
hoi' a  with  tha  location  of  tha  couMsandar 

Ota  of  tha  anajor  contributing  causas  to  tha  tarribla 
cossand,  control  and  cowsinications  situation  was  tha  poor 
training  conductad  by  tha  division  during  its  praparation 
for  coGbat.  Fros  tha  vary  baginning  tha  division  facad 
conflicting  training  guidanca.  Tha  initial  lifar  Oapartsant 
guidanca  diractad  training  in  tranch  warfara.  Howavar, 
aftar  Hajor  Qanaral  Urlght  raturnad  fros  Franca,  ha  triad 
to  isplastnt  Qanaral  Parshing’s  diractivas  on  opan 
warfara.  Conpcunding  tha  problaai,  advisors  froat  both  tha 
Franch  and  British  arsias  trainad  tha  division  at  diffarant 
tia»as.  Consaquantly,  thasa  officars  asphasizad  thair 
arsias  saparata  tranch  axpariancas.*^  Uhl la  othar 
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divisions  of  th*  Aitsrican  Expsditionary  Fores  facsd  sinilar 
problsss,  th*  3Sth  Oivi'.sion  fail*d  to  ov*rco«*  th*«. 

TH*  Man*ov*r  training  that  th*  35th  Division  did 
conduct  was  not  product iv*.  Th*  division  conductod  its 
first  Major  division  lev*l  aansuvsr  in  April  Just  pricer  to 
dspartur*  for  Franc*.  On  this  *ight-Mil*  road  March  som* 
of  th*  problsMs  axparisnesd  in  th*  attack  surfaesd.  Aaong 
th*M  war*  failur*  to  follow  prascribad  routasp  poor  work  by 
th*  coMMuni cat lens  battalion,  and  dalays  in  starting.** 

In  lat*  Hay  r*pr*s*ntati v*s  fro«  Q— 3  and  G— S  ,  Qanaral 
K*adquart*rs,  inspactad  th*  35th  Division  in  conjunction 
with  four  oth*r  divisions.  Thay  raportod  that  non*  of  th* 
divisions  war*  wall  trained  in  opan  war far*.  On  21  Juna, 
th*  division  practicad  an  attack  on  a  stabilized  tr*nch 
lin*.  Th*  critlqu*  cit«d  poor  cosMuni cat ions  throughout 
th*  division  and  officars  I*aving  posts  without 
arrv^ngaaants  to  continu*  in  thair  abs*nc*.  Th*  brigad* 
Qkanauvars  conductad  in  July  and  aarly  August  showed  sinilar 
problaMB.  Aftar  action  raports  criticizod  ovarral iartc*  on 
runnars,  naglact  of  othar  forns  of  coassunication,  poor 
lateral  coMMunicatio»'i  and  particularly  bad  coanuni  cat  ions 
froM  ragisant  to  brigad*. **  As  tha  aftar  action  raports 
indicata,  tha  division  did  conduct  a  lisitad  aaount  of 
Maneuver  training.  Howavar,  it  failad  to  laarn  'roa  its 
Mistakes.  Th*  saaa  problaas  that  war*  first  idantifiad  in 
tha  (Jnitad  Statas  continuad  through  axarcises  in  Franca. 

Thay  prc>v*d  d*adly  on  tha  battlafiald. 
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Th*  poor  oxorciso  of  control  on  the  battlefield  and 
correction  of  training  deficiencies  are  Major  indicators  of 
weak  leadership  throughout  the  division.  The  division 
coMMander ,  Major  General  Traub,  who  assumed  coMMond  on  20 
July  1918,  complained  that,  '*rron  Brigadier  General  down  to 
Lieutenants  it  has  been  the  sose  thing.  They  decided  not 
to  come  dow»i  hard  on  atiyone  but  to  condone  faults  on  the 
part  of  subordinates. Throughout  the  division's 
training,  advisors  and  Inspectors  coemiented  on  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  familiarity  between  officers  a«id  men.**” 

The  inspector  General’s  report  following  the  battle 
indicates  that  the  start  of  the  battle  the  division  "was 
not  a  well  disciplined  combat  unit,  and  that  »any  officers 
with  the  division  were  not  well  trained  leaders.  He 
goes  on  to  conclude  "That  the  intermingl ing,  confusion  and 
straggling  which  coa»«nced  shortly  after  H'-hour  showed  poor 
discipline,  lack  of  leadership,  and  pv'obably  poor 
preparation. 

of  the  contributing  causes  to  the  poor 
discipline  and  correction  of  training  weakness  was  the  hi^ 
turr«ove«r  rate  of  leadership  at  battalion  and  higher  level. 
Battalions,  rogitaents  and  brigades  experienced  between 
three  and  seven  commarid  changes  in  the  twelve  aaonths 
preceding  the  battle.  The  division  had  four  different 
coiMPOnders  and  chiefs  of  staff.  Hith  this  much  turbulence, 
commanders  spent  tcx>  little  time  i±*  their  positions  to  even 


identify  d«fici«nci«s  l*t  alon«  correct  tH*ia. 

Con9«quently,  the  proble«e  reported  on  the  division  i»arch 
it.  r^ril  i9£3»  continued  to  appear  throughout  the  next  six 
months  training  and  on  the  battlefield. 

High  casualty  rates  compounded  the  leaderrhip 
problems  and  uei  e  another  factor  in  the  collapse.  Three  of 
four  regimental  commanders  and  ten  of  twelve  battalion 
comaaanders  were  casualties  at  least  once  during  the 
battle.  Casualties  at  cot^any  level  were  Just  as  bad. 

(inhere  company  organizations  still  existed  at  the  battle’s 
end,  second  lieutenants  or  sergeants  comraarded  them.*** 

The  division  as  a  whole  suffered  6006  casualties 
during  the  five  days  of  the  attack  until  they  were 
velieved.  The  four  infantry  regiments  sustained  5256  or 
87c 5%  of  the  total  casual tiec.  This  weans  that  the 
division  lost  approximately  40%  of  its  infantry  regiment 
strength.**  This  does  noi  include  the  impact  that 
stragglers  and  missing  had  on  the  action.  Given  the 
confusion  of  the  battlefield,  this  lowered  unit  strengths 
and  combat  effectiveness  e*'cn  further. 

Another  major  factor  in  this  battle  was  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  weather  and  terrain.  All  accounts 
of  the  attack  mention  the  denseness  of  the  fog  on  the  first 
morning  and  the  limited  visibility  that  resulted.  This 
certainly  helped  the  unit®  bypass  Va  iquois  Hill.  However, 
a  tremendous  a.sount  of  straggling  resulted.  Fighting 


through  «v«n  th«  r«l«tiv*ly  small  Hontrabsau  Uoods  also 
co«itributed  to  th*  confusiotn  and  straggling.  This  can  bo 
soon  by  the  138th  Regiment  that  split  into  three  different 
groups  after  passing  through  the  forest.  Finally  the  five 
night  attacks  in  72  hours  combined  with  two  passages  of 
lines  must  have  tremendously  cc'ifused  the  soldiers. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  can  be  seen 
by  examining  the  situation  the  138th  and  137th  Regiments 
at  th  me  of  the  final  assault  on  Exermont.  The  136th 
Regim«.^.:i.  started  the  final  attack  with  the  largest  coherent 
^rr.anization  in  the  division  -  three  distinct  battalions 
totalling  853  men.  It  suffered  1151  casualties  during  the 
entire  operation  including  the  final  attack.  On  31  August, 
it  had  3411  men  assigned.  Allowing  for  reasonable  absences 
between  1  and  26  September,  the  regiment  had  approxitaately 
1200  soldiers  unaccounted  for,  but  not  woitnded,  after  Just 
three  days  of  fighting.  The  situation  was  even  worse  in 
the  137th  Regiment.  This  regiment  could  ouster  only  225 
men  for  the  final  assault.  This  meant  that  the  137th 
Regiment  must  have  had  approximately  1700  men,  or  more  than 
half  of  its  combat  strength,  wandering  around  the 
battlefield. 

An  additional  stress  on  the  soldiers  was  the 
physical  conditions  that  the  soldiers  endured.  By  the 
morning  of  29  September  they  had  gone  t.-«ir  nights  with 
little  or  no  sleep.  As  early  .=%s  1800  hours-  27  Septessbsr, 
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«oldi*rs  in  at  laast  on«  unit  raportad  soMa  man  dazad  and 
slaapualking  from  tha  fatigua.  During  tha  battla  at 
laast  two  ragimantal  and  ona  brigada  commandar  fall  out 
from  axhauation. 

Tha  fioldiars  only  carriad  two  days  rations  to  start 
tha  attack.  Consaquant?y,  thay  spant  tha  last  days  with 
littia  food.  3y  tha  third  day  soma  of  tha  soldiars 

wara  out  of  both  rations  and  watar.  As  an  axpadiant,  thay 
took  food  and  watar  from  tha  daad  Garmans  on  tha 
fiald. Sargaant  Danial  H.  Fals,  in  his  History  of  A 
Company.  138th  Infantry  dascribad  tha  lot  of  tha  individual 
soldiar  whan  ha  saidi 

...in  running  tha  gaunt lats  undar  tarrific  and 
accurata  artillary  fira,  of  six  days  without  on<t- 
swallow  or  bita  of  hot  foods^  of  cold  nights  spant 
in  shallow  hoi as  fillad  with  watar ^  with  only  a 
raincoat  for  covar,  stranuous  tsar  chi  ng  and 
count armarching  undar  fira»  thasa  ara  tha  things  wa 
all  andurad  in  common. 

Givan  thasa  physical  strassas  and  tha  loss  of  laadars,  tha 
soldiars  maltad  a%^y  prior  to  and  during  tha  final  attack. 

Fira  support^  or  lack  of  it,  playad  an  iiaportant 
rola  in  this  battla.  On  tha  opaning  day,  tha  art  illary 
firad  a  thraa  hour  preparatory  barraga  followad  by  a 
rolling  barraga.  This  graatly  aided  the  success  of  the 
first  day's  attacks  in  breaking  through  the  first  line  of 
German  defef«ses.  On  the  afternoon  of  29  September,  the 
artillery  fired  a  major  barrage  on  the  Hontrefaeau  Woods 
after  the  division  withdrew  from  that  area. This 
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Artillery  fir«  a«aist*d  in  stopping  th*  GArsan 
counterattack  through  the  Hontrebeau  Woods. 

Except  for  these  two  instances  at  the  very  beginning 
and  end  of  the  bat t ley  the  artillery  provided  very  little 
effective  support  for  the  infantry.  By  0830  hoursy  26 
Septenbery  the  artillery  began  to  sove  forward.  The 
artillery  did  not  fire  fros  that  tiiiae  until  the  morning  of 
27  September  after  the  division  commander  delayed  the 
attack  waiting  for  fire  support.  The  artillery  finally 
fired  one  battalion  with  so  little  effect  that  the  infantry 
did  not  even  notice  it.^^  On  29  Septembery  the  feeble 
fire  in  support  of  the  separate  infantry  attacks  on 
Exermont  was  almost  totally  inef f active. Finallyy 
some  of  the  most  important  targetsy  enemy  artillery  firing 
from  the  Argonne  Foresty  were  outside  the  division  sector. 
Neither  division  nor  corps  artillery  fired  effective 
counterbattery  fire.*®* 

One  factor  which  helped  to  m^tke  the  confusion  all 
possible  was  the  tactical  formation  which  the  division 
used.  The  division  attacked  with  brigades  in  column. 

Given  the  width  of  the  division  ami  consequently  brigade 
frontagesy  brigade  commanders  could  visit  only  one  regiment 
in  the  morning  and  on#  in  the  afternoon. *®*  Combined 
with  the  lack  of  fixed  command  postsg  the  result  was  that 
the  brigade  commanders  lost  control  of  their  brigades  on 
the  first  day  of  the  battle  when  the  i39th  Regiment  passed 


through  tho  i37th  R*giiit«nt  on  it«  ov/n  initiativ*  To 
correct  th*  probletit  on  28  SepteMber,  the  division  formed 
provisional  brigade  organizations.  The  69th  Brigade  was  on 
the  left  with  the  137th  and  139th  Regiments.  The  70th 
Brigade  took  command  of  the  138th  and  140th  Regiments  on 
the  right. 

The  last  contributing  factor  in  the  collapse  of  the 
3Sth  Division  was  the  enemy  response.  The  3Sth  opened  its 
attack  against  the  Qerman  1st  Guards  Division  commanded  by 
the  Crown  Prince.  Although  understrength,  this  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  divisions  on  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front. As  the  battle  continued,  the  Germans  committed 
the  9th  Guards  Division  and  finally  counterattacked  with 
the  52nd  Division.***  By  the  end  of  the  battle,  these 
three  divisions  were  fully  committed  against  I  Corps  and 
the  3Sth. 

The  Germans  also  maximized  the  advantage  of  the 
defensive.  They  made  extensive  use  of  machine  guns  firing 
from  concealed  positions.  They  effectively  spotted  for 
their  artillery.  They  used  the  villages,  tree  lines  and 
ravines  as  prepared  positions  that  the  Americans  had  to 
assault.  Finally,  when  they  counterattacked,  they 
infiltrated  two  regiments  to  the  south  edge  of  the 
Hontrebeau  Uoods.  With  this  caove  they  were  behind  the 
advanced  American  position  and  added  impetus  to  the 


American  withdrawal . * ** 


CONCLUSIONS 


Th»  3Sth  Division  collapssd  as  a  fighting  division 
by  th«  sacond  day  of  its  attack.  Nonathalassy  its 
ragisants  continuad  thair  individual,  uncoordinatad  attacks 
for  two  mora  days  until  thay  disintagratad  in  tha  faca  of 
frash  Qarman  forcas.  Bafora  tha  division  antarad  battla, 
tha  fraquant  changing  of  kay  conMandars  and  tha  numarous 
raliafs  tha  waak  prior  to  tha  attack  waakanad  tha  chain  of 
command.  Onca  tha  attack  bagan,  tha  command  structura 
within  tha  division  failad  to  adaquataly  function. 

Division  lost  contact  with  its  brigadas  as  soon  as  tha 
attack  bagan.  Brigadas  lost  control  of  thair  raginiants  tha 
first  aftarnoon.  Ragimants  lost  control  of  thair 
battalions  by  tha  sacond  day.  By  tha  third  day  battalions 
had  lost  control  of  thair  companias.  Aftar  tha  attack  on 
tha  final  day,  groups  of  soldiars  of  platoon  strangth 
filtarad  individually  back  to  tha  dafansiva  lina.  Tha 
command  structura  had  totally  brokan  down. 

This  braakdown  causad  tha  collapsa  of  tha  ^th 
Division.  Howavar,  numarous  factors  contributad  to  tha 
braakdown  and  subsaquant  collapsa.  Prior  to  tha  battla  tha 
laadarship  from  division  laval  down  failad  to  corract 
idantifiad  training  daficiancias.  Particular  waaknassas  in 
command  and  control  procaduras  and  soldiar  disciplina 
manifastad  thamsalvas  diractly  on  tha  battlafiald. 

Spaci f ical ly,  no  manauvar  alamant  of  tha  division 
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•stablish*d  viabl*  haadquartars  or  comnunications 
capabilitiafi.  TH«  poor  discipline  contributed  to  the 
exceptional  ly  high  nuabers  of  stragglers  thrcxighout  the 
division  by  the  end  of  the  battle. 

The  3Sth  Division  also  fought  an  extremely  poor 
tactical  battle.  It  attacked  in  an  uncontrollable 
formation.  It  only  received  adequate  artillery  support  at 
the  outset  and  conclusion  of  the  battle.  Finally,  the 
Germans  employed  three  divisions  with  extensive  artillery 
support  to  stop  the  attack. 

Throughout  the  battle  the  soldiers  fought  bravely. 
However,  by  the  morning  of  the  last  attack,  they  were 
exhausted  from  lack  of  sleep,  hungry  from  lack  of  food  or 
water,  and  cold  and  wet  from  the  weather.  Combined  with 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  attacks  in  the  fog  and  at  night 
and  the  loss  of  leaders,  they  could  not  overcome  these 
conditions.  The  regiments  disintegrated  in  the  Montrebeau 
Uoods. 
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CHAPTEK  XII 


THE  COUj^PSE  of  THE  2aTH  DIVISION 
IN  THE  BATTLE  FOR  SCHMIDT 
NOVEMBER,  1944 

By  October  1944,  tb»  «4iitir«  Allied  advance  across 
Franca  had  grotind  to  a  halt  agaitr  ha  8«ri»a»i  frontier. 
Aftar  tha  axhilarating  gains  c  '  rsuit,  tha  A1  Had 

forcas  still  baliavad  that  wit  aora  str<»ig  punch  tha 

war  would  soon  ba  ovar.  In  tha  Uni tad  Statas  First  Aray 
sactor,  LT3  Ccurtnay  Hodgas  plannad  to  launch  his  laain 
attack  north  of  tha  fkiartgan  Forast.  To  support  that 
attack,  ha  assigned  tha  task  of  claaring  tha  forast  to  tha 
2Sth  Infantry  Division.  Charlas  MacDonald  dascribad  tha 
results  of  this  action  as  *°ona  of  tha  aost  costly  actions 
to  ba  fought'  by  a  Unitad  States  division  during  Uorld  y«r 
XI“^ 

This  disastar  bafall  an  axpariancad  division  that 
had  fought  fro*  Noraundy  to  tha  Siagfriad  Lina.  It  ha£' 
Just  spant  a  sonth  rotating  unit  through  training  in  a 
ralativaly  guiot  sector  of  tha  front.*  Consaguantly,  tha 
surprise  and  astant  of  tha  disastar  proeptad  V  Corps  to 
launch  an  i n vast i gat i on  to  datarsina  its  causes.  Tha 
raport  concludadf 
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o..that,  despito  th*  div*rg#nt  nature  of  th*  Schmidt 
opc^rAtion,  tactical  planning  was  soiind  undar 
existing  circuKstancas.  Many  of  th«  successes  vKtn 
by  Anerican  areas  ...  had  begun  as  gaaibles.  Schnidt 
yas  a  gamble  that  failed.** 

Such  tan  answer  merely  begins  to  explain  the  issues 

involved  in  this  divis&on^s  collapse.  This  chapter  will 

examine  f  detail  why  the  28th  Infantry  division,  the 

Keysto.  Division  of  Pennsylvania  National  Suardsmen, 

collapsed  in  the  Huertgen  Forest.  It  will  review  the 

context  of  the  battle  and  the  attack  itself.  It  will 

analyze  the  two  battalions  which  d.'isintegrated  and  compare 

them  to  the  remaining  units  which  quickly  became  combat 

ineffective.  Finally,  it  will  consider  several  causative 

factors  which  «aere  cotmxon  to  each  of  the  units  which 

collapsed. 

ORBANIZATlOti,  TRAININS  AND  EXPERIENCE 
The  28th  Infantry  Division  was  activated  and  entered 
federal  service  on  17  February  1941.  It  assembled  at 
Indiantown  8^p,  Pennsylvania  to  begin  training  and 
assimilation  of  itu  first  set  of  new  personnel .  Training 
progressed  to  the  point  that  the  division  traveled  to 
Virginia  in  September  and  North  Carolina  in  October  for 
maneuvers.  On  9  December  1941,  it  returned  to  Indiantown 
Qap  to  undergo  reorganization  as  a  triangular  division^'** 
During  this  period.  Major  General  Edward  Martin  commanded 
the  division," 


Th*  triangular  conf iguration  of  tha  Kaystona 


Divisicm  containad  thraa  infantry  ragiaants  «i^ich  aach  had 
thraa  infantry  battali^'iSs  Tha  ragissants  war#  autHorisad 
3113  soldiars  of  who«  223S  wara  coctpany  rifiatoan  or  haavy 
waaponn  crawman.  Raginants  wara  authorizad  a  colonal  for 
coco^and  whila  battalions^  wara  coanandad  by  a  liautanant 
colonal.  A  division  artillary  of  four  battalions,  an 
anginaar  battalion  and  division  support  troops  brought  tha 
author izad  division  strangth  to  14, 

In  1942,  tha  Kaystona  Division  axpariancad  nuaftarous 
changas.  Najor  Sanaral  J.  Garsch  Ord  cosMaandad  tha 
division  fro«»  January  until  Hay  1942  uhan  Major  Ganar al 
Qatar  N.  Bradlay  took  coaaiand.^  In  tha  baginning  of  tha 
year,  tha  division  finisitad  its  reorganization  to  tha 
triangular  conf iguration.  On  14  February  1942,  it 
coapletad  a  loova  to  Ca«p  Livingston,  Louisiana  where  it 
trained  and  participated  in  tha  two  laonth  Louisiana 
Rianauver  that  began  in  Sept  amber  1942.* 

Personnel  turbulence  characterized  that  year.  Whila 
at  Caap  Livingston,  tha  division  received  its  second  large 
group  of  raplaceaants  to  help  offset  tha  soldiars  it  lest 
to  fill  quotas  for  Officers  Candidate  School,  tha  Air  Corps 
and  cadre  for  other  divisions,'®  General  Bradley  added  to 
the  turbulence  when  ha  broke  up  the  («iationaI  Guard  units  to 
redistribute  tha  personnel  thr«Mighout  the  division.  *<*  A 
Third  Army  inspection  report  on  the  division's  status  in 


July  1942,  was  particularly  critical  of  the  severe 
shortages  of  qualified  officers  and  noncommissioned 

4w 

In  January  1943,  Major  General  Lloyd  D.  Brown  took 
command  of  the  division  and  moved  it  to  Camp  Gordcrt  Johnson 
in  Florida  for  amphibious  training.*^  In  August  1943, 
the  division  moved  to  Uest  Virginia  for  valuable  mountain 
training,  then  in  September  it  trained  off  the  Virginia 
coast  in  siiip— to-shore  operationSo  On  5  October  1943, 
it  embarked  on  transports  which  arrived  in  Wales  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  It  spent  the  next  nine  months  in 
England  conducting  pre-invasion  amphibious  training.^** 

By  June  1944  it  was  the  SHAEF  amphibious  reserve  for  the 
European  Theater  of  QperationSi *• 

The  Keystone  Division  deployed  to  France  on  20  July 
1944.  It  closed  on  its  assembly  areas  north  and  uest  of 
St.  Lo,  France  as  part  of  XIX  Corps  by  27  July.*®  There, 
despite  difficulty  caused  by  inexperience,  the  division, 
attacked  toward  the  Vire  River  and  eventually  captured  the 
town  of  Qathemo.  The  German  resistance,  strengthened  by 
the  hedgerows,  was  so  fierce  that  the  green  division 
suffered  approximately  730  casualties  on  its  first  day  of 
combat.*'^  As  a  result  of  their  poor  performance  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  General  Brown  was  relieved. 
Brigadier  General  Norman  D.  Cota,  w^to  would  command  the 
division  in  the  Huertgen  Forest,  took  command  of  the  29th 
Division  on  13  August  1944. *• 
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Aft*r  itn  initial  difficulties,  the  division  Joined 


the  pursuit  across  France  passing  through  Paris  on  29 
^gust  1944. lurking  closely  with  the  Sth  Armored 
Division,  the  29th  continued  northeast  across  the  Meuse 
River  by  10  September  and  sent  its  first  patrols  into 
Germany  on  11  Septec^er.  Between  14  and  18  September  the 
division  attaclec:  the  Siegfried  Line  near  Luxembourg. 

During  this  period  it  gained  valuable  experience  as  it 
captured  137  fortified  Seritan  positicns  before  retreating 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  counterattack.  During  the  month  of 
September,  primarily  while  attacking  the  Siegfried  Line, 
the  division  suffered  92  officer  and  1470  enlisted 
casualties.^ 

Between  2  S  October  the  division  movod  to  Camp 
Elsenborn  in  the  Ardennes  region  for  rest  and 
reconst itution.  While  at  Elsenborn,  it  rotated  units  out 
of  the  line  to  absorb  replacements  and  to  conduct 
training.  Some  veterans  received  passes  to  Paris  ^ile  the 
new  personnel  received  limited  combat  experience  as 
battalions  rotated  into  defensive  positions.  The  latter 
was  particularly  important  because  many  of  the  replacements 
were  former  antitank,  antiaircraft  or  Air  Corps  ground 
personnel  with  little  infantry  training  or  experience. 
Lieutenant  colonels,  two  of  whom  were  from  the  original 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  cadre,  now  comccanded  the 
infantry  regiments.  Within  the  infantry  regiments,  the 
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division  had  largely  lost  its  National  Guard  character 
because  of  the  influx  of  neu  personnel  caused  by  the  heavy 
fighting  in  the  hedgerows  of  Fr^ce  and  the  Siegfried  Line 


of  6ero»any*‘ 

Despite  the  relatively  quiet  nature  of  the  Elsenborn 
sector,  the  division  suffered  28  officer  and  9S3  enlisted 
casualties  during  October.  Nonetheless,  by  the  end  of  the 
ttonth  it  was  short  only  7  officers  and  18  enlisted  Men. 

Its  after  action  report  for  the  month  rated  its  combat 
efficiency  as  "excellent.**  Consequently,  on  2S  October, 
the  lOSth  and  110th  Regiments  began  i&oving  to  Rott, 

Germany,  to  relieve  the  9th  Infantry  Division  after  its 
battle  in  the  Huertgen  Forest.”  When  the  regiments 
began  the  nove,  they  were  part  of  a  well  rested,  ccsdsat 
tested  division. 

ATTACK  IN  THE  WJERTGEN  FOREST 
To  support  the  First  Army*®  main  attach,  originally 
scheduled  for  S  Novecnber  1944,  General  Hodges  assigned  two 
missions  to  the  V  Corps.  The  first  was  to  launch  a 
supporting  attack  not  later  than  2  Nove^^or  to  draw  German 
reserves  from  his  fl»ain  attack.  Addi  tional  ly^  this 
supporting  attack  was  to  secure  the  First  Aresy^s  rt  ;  .t 
flank  by  seizing  key  terrain  in  the  Huartgen  forest  to 
prevent  Qereaan  counterattacks  from  that  direction.  Within 
the  V  Corps,  this  mission  fell  to  the  28th  Infantry 
D1 vision. 
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V  Corps  was  *xtr«««ly  spscific  in  its  dirsctivss  to 
ths  28th  Division  on  th*  conduct  of  ths  attack.  Tha 
gsnaral  mission  was  to  sacura  tha  high  ground  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Schmidt  whila  maintaining  contact  with  tha  VII 
Corps  to  tha  north. Howavar,  oparations  ovarlays  and 
amplifying  guidanca  almost  dictatad  amploymant  of  tha 
division  whan  V  Corps  spacifiad  thraa  regimantal  siza 
objactivas.  Tha  division^  having  faw  options^  assignad  ona 
objactiva  to  aach  of  its  organic  ragimants.^ 

Furtharmoray  since  this  was  tha  only  attack  along  tha 
a^-jtira  First  Army  front  at  tha  tima,  tha  division  racaivad 
a  significant  numb^-r  of  attachmants  —  a  tank  battalion,  a 
tank  dastroyar  battalion,  a  combat  anginaar  group,  46 
Uaasals  (tracked  cargo  carriers)  and  fire  support  from  14 
corps  artillery  bat tal ions. 

A  mixture  of  enemy  units  faced  tha  26th  Division. 

Tha  major  force  was  tha  Carman  275th  Infantry  Division 
which  was  in  tha  procass  of  incorporating  a  number  of 
separata  battalions  scattered  about  tha  area  into  a 
cohesive  fighting  force.  The  Qarman  B9th  Infantry  Division 
was  also  in  tha  sector  undergoing  relief  by  the  German 
272nd  Vol  ksgranadiar  Division.*'’’  The  28th  Division  G-2 
estimated  that  these  units  had  an  aggregate  str^gth  of 
approximately  5060  man.**  V  Corps  reported  extensive 
enemy  artillery  capable  of  affecting  tha  area.  Counting 
divisional  artillery  with  support  from  Army  level  units. 
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th*  Sermans  had  at  laast  17  battalion*  of  diffarant  calibar 


which  could  raach  tha  battlafiald.** 

Tha  tarrain  of  tha  Huartgan  Fora*t  was  axtraaaly 
traacharous  and  tha  «»aathar  aagnifiad  tha  problaas.  Tha 
araa  was  dansaly  forastad  which  causad  disoriantation  and 
saparation  of  units  whila  hindaring  tha  usa  of  diract  fira 
artillary.  Furtharaora,  tha  wrackaga  of  tha  9th  Division's 
unsuccassful  fight  tha  pravious  OMsnth  littarad  tha 
battlaf laid.***  In  this  sactor  of  tha  forast^  thraa 
distinct  ridga  linas  subdividad  tha  araa.  Tha 
Garsatar-Vossanack  ridga  was  in  tha  cantar.  Tha 
Brandanbarg-Bargstain  ridga  lay  to  tha  northaast.  It 
doMinatad  tha  tarrain  by  providing  axcallant  obsarvation 
for  artillary.  Tha  last  ridna  ran  froa  tha  Kail  rivar 
gorga  through  Kowtsarschaidt  and  Schaidt  to  tha  Roar  Rivar. 
Finally,  tha  Kali  Rivar  gorga  bisactad  tha  sain  axis  of 
advance  toward  Schaidt.  A  siaall,  traacharous  cart  path, 
eventually  known  as  tha  Kail  Trail,  wound  down  into  tha 
gorga  front  Vossanack  than  back  up  to  Koatoarschaidt.’^* 

Tha  rain  and  drizzla  during  alnost  tha  entira  battla 
furthar  raducad  tha  traf f icabi 1 ity  of  this  trail.“  (Saa 
Map  2,  page  G8) 

Oaspita  thasa  advarsa  physical  conditions,  tha 
soldiers  did  not  anticipate  a  difficult  fight.  Tha  Q-2 
reported  that  tha  forest  contained  only  a  caixad  assortoient 
of  second-rate  soldiers.  Additional ly,  they  believed  the 
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Air  Corps  would  isolate  tha  ield  to  prevent  enemy 

reinforcements  from  arriving  on  the  scene.  Consequently, 
with  air  support  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  terrain, 
they  did  not  expect  to  encounter  any  tanks.** 

The  division’s  battle  for  its  objectives  developed 
into  its  worst  fighting  in  the  entire  war,*^  With  three 
divergent  missions,  the  action  developed  independently  for 
each  regiment.  Not  until  late  in  i;he  battle,  when  the 
division  caoved  depleted  battalions  about  the  battlefield, 
did  regiments  begin  to  support  one  another.  For  that 
reason  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  action  will  first 
cover  the  rather  limited  actions  of  the  109th  and  llOth 
Regiments  to  the  north  and  south,  respecti vely,  of  the  main 
attack.  The  paper  wiil  then  focus  on  the  main  attack  by 
the  112th  Regiment. 

The  109th  Infantry  Regiment  began  its  attack  at  0900 
hours  on  2  November  following  one  hour  of  heavy  artillery 
preparation.  Attacking  on  the  left  Cnorth),  its  1st 
Battalion  met  light  resistance  and  advanced  to  its  initial 
objectives.  However,  on  the  right  its  3rd  Battalion 
encountered  heavy  artillery,  mortar  and  small  arms  fire 
while  trying  to  penetrate  a  German  position  heavily 
fortified  with  mine  fields  and  wire  barricades.  By  the 
close  of  3  November,  progress  in  this  sector  essentially 
stopped  as  battalions  repulsed  Gerstan  counterattacks. 

In  spite  of  continual  German  infiltration  attempts,  the 
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109th  R<»{)inent  conducted  r«poated  attacks  to  try  to 
p«n«trat«  ths  G«ra)an  defsns^s  until  7  Novsoibsr.  At  that 
point,  dua  to  hsavy  casual tiss  and  «ci*rg»nci*s  at  other 
places  in  the  forest,  the  regiaent  uas  relieved  by  the  12th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division.** 

To  the  south  of  the  main  attack,  the  110th  Infantry 
Regime*it  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  division’s  after 
action  report  described  six  days  of  slow  progress, 
consolidation  of  positions,  and  elimination  of  pockets  of 
resistance.**  This  sterile  account  only  hints  of  the 
true  desperation  of  the  fighting  in  this  sector.  For  two 
days  two  battalions  of  the  regiment  failed  to  make  any 
progress  as  they  mounted  repeated  attacks  against  fortified 
German  positions.  Using  infiltration  tactics,  infantrymen 
attacked  concrete  pillboxes  and  log  emplacements  surrounded 
by  concertina,  mines  and  booby  traps.  Fighting  in  the  most 
gloomy  part  of  a  dismal  battlefield,  the  soldiers 
freguently  advanced  to  within  hand  grenade  range  only  to  be 
thrown  back  to  their  starting  point  with  heavy  casualties. 
By  the  second  day,  one  coo^iany  had  only  42  men  remaining. 
Without  tanks  for  direct  fire  support,  tho  regiment  could 
make  no  progress.**  On  4  Novembei  ,  the  regiment 
committed  its  reserve  battalion  in  a  flanking  attack  which 
captured  Simonskall.  Lkifortunately,  the  attack  did  not 
affect  the  German  position  at  Raffelsbrand  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  regiment.**  Consequently,  the  110th 
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R«giaH»nt,  to  have  an  impact  on  the  main  attack 

toward  Schmidt. 

The  il2th  Infantry  Regiment  conducted  the  main 
attack  in  the  center  of  the  division  sector.  By  3  November 
the  3rd  Battalion  captured  the  division's  main  objective, 
Schmidt.  However,  this  success  was  short-lived  in  the  face 
of  heavy  German  artillery  fire  and  strong  counterattacks 
with  armor  support.  On  4  November,  the  defenders  at 
Schmidt,  the  3rd  Battalion,  broke  and  ran  in  the  face  of  a 
German  attack.  Some  Joined  the  1st  Battalion  at 
Kommerscheidt  several  kilometers  to  the  rear.^  The  2nd 
Battalion,  il2th  Regiment  held  Vossenack  under  intense 
artillery  fire  until  November  when  it  also  ran  from  its 
positions.^*  Finally,  the  tst  Battalion,  112th  Regiment 
reinforced  by  about  200  stragglers  from  the  3rd  'Battalion, 
112th  Regiment,  the  reduced  strength  3rd  Battalion,  110th 
Regiment  and  some  tank  supportr  helo  kommerscheidt  against 
strong  German  counterattacks  until  7  November.  During  the 
night  of  8  November,  they  withdrew  back  across  the  Kali 
Gorge  to  rejoin  what  was  left  of  the  division.***  Charles 
KacDcnald  described  the  4'-,  of  this  action  in  “nie 
Siegfried  Line  CawDaian  'iashen  he  said,  "Hore  than  2200  men 
bad  at  one  time  or  another  crossed  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kali.  ...  little  more  than  back  in  the  formal 

withdrawal . 
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Duritvg  th#  n*xt  Mv^ral  days  th*  divisicm  att€Miipt«d 
to  rcorganiz*  and  continu*  tha  attack.  This,  howaver, 
provad  futila  and  only  sarvad  to  incraasa  tha  already 
staggaring  casualty  figures.  Finally,  on  14  Novambar,  tha 
division  bagan  to  withdraw  to  tha  ralativa  quiat  of  tha 
Ardannas  sector.*^ 

During  tha  first  aight  days  of  tha  attack,  tha 
Kaystona  Division  reported  2631  casualties  with  an 
additional  2328  for  tha  fiva  subsaguant  days  of  attack  for 
a  total  of  49SS.^  Of  these  casualties,  almost  all 
(4233)  were  infantryman.^  In  tha  face  of  these 
staggering  losses  ,  the  division  failed  to  hold  a  single 
objective.  Worse  yet,  two  battalions  disintegrated  in  tha 
face  of  tha  enemy.  Tha  remainder  of  the  division  was 
combat  ineffective. 

What  caused  this  staggering  setback  for  the  Keystone 
Division?  Why  did  two  battalions  run?  To  answer  these 
questions,  this  paper  will  now  examine  the  unit 
disintegrations  at  Schmidt  and  Vossenack  in  detail.  It 
will  then  compare  them  to  the  situation  in  the  recaainder  of 
the  division  to  determine  similarities  and  differences. 

COUUAPSE  IN  THE  112TH  REGIKENT 

Schmidt  was  the  division's  main  objective.  The  3rd 
Battalion,  il2th  Regiment,  comteanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Albert  C.  Flood,  captured  the  village  after  only  two  days 
of  relatively  light  fighting  with  few  casualties.  On  3 
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Nov*flib»ry  th*  Srd  Battalion  l^ft  SMssenack,  oMvad  unoppos«<f 
through  th«  Kail  &org#  and  Koiwrachai dt  and  b«gan 
occupying  Schtiidt  in  tha  early  afternoon.  Despite  the 
light  resistance,  it  had  not  been  an  easy  day  for  the 
soldiers.  Troot  the  Kali  River  valley,  the  soldiers  trudged 
uphill  in  the  rain  along  nuddy  paths  until  they  occupied 
SchB»idt.  They  spent  a  nervous  afternoon  clearing  snipers 
frott  the  town.  Finally,  about  sunset  after  some  c<^'i fiision, 
the  battalion  established  its  defensive  positions.  Due  to 
fatigue,  rain,  cold  and  the  late  hour,  Dost  of  the  troops 
occupied  buildings  in  the  town.^'^ 

At  dawn  the  next  eorning,  the  Geratans  attacked 
Scheldt  frow  three  sides.  After  about  a  half  hour 
artillery  barrage,  tanks  supported  by  infantry  approached 
the  town.  With  only  a  few  leines  scattered  cwi  top  of  the 
road  and  bazookas  for  defense,  the  battalion  could  net  stop 
the  unexpected  Sertoan  tanks.  Within  an  hour,  the  tanks 
(coved  freely  through  the  American  position."*^  Private 
First  Class  Uilliata  F.  Hihelich  of  Coiopany  L  described 
this  actiofi: 

...the  bazooka  team  and  about  6  supporting  rifleoen, 
who  had  been  placed  about  200  yards  to  the  left  and 
slightly  forward  of  the  rest  of  the  platoon  got  out 
of  their  foxholes  and  ran  towards  us  yelling  that 
tanks  were  coMing  right  at  thee*.  ...The  platoon 
seeded  to  disintegrate  —  a  few  darted  out  of  their 
foxholes  and  headed  back  into  Schsidt  —  a  few  aaore 
—  and  then  the  whole  platoon  took  off.*** 
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The  rout  wa»  on.  The  Oeraums  advanced  into  the  to%m 
with  their  tanks  firing  round  after  rc^  ^nto  individual 
positions  then  moving  to  the  next.  Ui  %  effective 
«-ntitank  weapons,  the  tanks  were  itscune  to  American  fire. 
The  American  artillery  did  not  respond  to  calls  for  fire 
for  over  an  hour.*®  Platoons  lost  contact  with  cocopany 
headquarters.  Company  headquarters  lost  contact  with 
battal.cn  headquarters.  Soldiers  saw  their  comrades 
leaving  their  positions  and  assumed  that  they  had  not 
received  the  word  to  withdraw  because  the  runners  had  been 
killed.**^  Individually,  and  in  groups  up  to  company 
size,  the  battalion  disintegrated.  AtMXit  170  soldiers  from 
various  companies  followed  the  Company  L  commander  into  the 
woods.**  Another  200  men  ran  back  individually  along  the 
road  to  Kommerscheidt.  Some  were  stopped  by  the  officers 
there.  Some  kept  going.  Many  died.  Kany  wounded  were 
left  behind.*^  The  battalion  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
cohesive  fighting  unit. 

Numerous  factors  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the 
3/ll2th.  The  first  is  the  isolation  of  the  unit  and  the 
men  within  the  unit.  The  battalion  was  at  the  foremost 
point  of  the  division's  advance.  The  Company  L  positions 
were  isolated  even  from  their  own  platoon.  Division  had 
been  unable  to  provide  any  anti  armor  support  beyond  mines 
and  its  organic  bazookas  to  this  forwardttost  battalion. 
Finally,  the  artillery  did  not  respond  to  calls  for  fire 
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for  approximately  the  first  hour  of  the  battle.  Taken  ail 
together,  these  soldiers  were  isolated  in  the  front  the 
entire  division  facing  Qeri»iari  tanks  with  no  support. 

During  the  attack,  communications  within  the 
battalion  and  v*ith  the  supporting  artillery  broke  down. 
Despite  a  call  for  artillery  fire  b^^^ing  placed  almost  as 
soon  as  the  attack  began,  no  fire  suppo/ t  was  received  tor 
almost  an  hour.  Bat ion  had  wire  cooununicat ions  with 
some  of  its  companies.  However,  is  ended  at  about  1000 
hours  when  the  battalion  comiaander  ordered  the  switchboard 
disconnected  in  order  to  retreat.®**  In  Company  I,  the 
company  commander’s  only  conta''.t  with  his  platoons  was 
through  a  runner  or  ^rsonal  visits  to  the  units.®® 

The  platoons  of  Company  L  did  not  ^  H«^e  any  contact  with 
their  company  headquarters.  As  a  result  of  this  tenuous 
control,  the  soldiers  communicated  among  themselves  with 
rumors.  The  main  rumor  wss  that  the  soldiers  still 
fighting  had  missed  the  word  to  withdraw.  Consequent iy, 
they  decided  on  thefr  own  to  join  their  feJlow  soldiers  who 
had  already  left,®^ 

Another  major  cont' x bating  factor  to  the  collapse  of 
this  battalion  was  the  tactical  decisions  of  the  leaders. 
Few  leaders  made  t'.)e  soldiers  dig  in  when  they  finally 
secured  Schmidt.  Rather,  they  chose  to  defend  the  city 
with  only  an  outpost  line  while  the  majority  of  soldiers 
remained  in  the  stone  buildings  of  the  village.  During  the 
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night  v>;hen  antitank  arrived^  th»  soldiers  merely 

scattered  them  on  top  of  the  road  with  no  attempt  to 
conceal  them,*^  Finally,  the  leader*  did  not  order  any 
patrols  of  the  surrounding  area  despite  several  reported 
sightings  of  enemy  soldiers  and  large  unidentified  moving 
objects.®*  This  poor  security  allowed  the  Germans  to 
surprise  the  battalion  and  contrubuted  to  the  panic  which 
resulted. 

Finally,  the  nature  ard  intensity  of  the  German 
counterattack  completely  surprised  the  defenders  and 
contributed  to  their  natural  fear.  The  Americans  did  not 
expect  any  tanks.  Theoretically  they  faced  a  mixed  group 
of  understrencth,  jond  rate  infantry  units.  Their  easy 
capture  of  the  town  seemed  to  confirm  this  estimate.  They 
encountered  only  disorganized  sniper  fire  in  their  battle 
for  the  village.  Their  lack  of  patrols  kept  the®  blind 
about  the  enemy  situation.  This  combination  led  to 
carelessness  in  their  defensive  preparations. 

Consequently,  when  the  Germans  launched  a  coordinated 
attack  with  artillery  preparations  and  infantry  supported 
by  arwor,  the  Americains  were  both  mentally  and  physically 
unprepared  for  this  onslaught.  The  shock  of  the  urtexpected 
attack,  combined  with  the  soldiers  sense  of  Isolation, 
tremendously  increased  their  normal  combat  fears.  b^en 
they  lost  communications  to  company  and  battalion 
headquarters,  their  fear  turned  to  panic. 
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Th*  other  unit  to  disintegrate  in  this  battle  was 


the  2nd  Battalion,  112th  Regiment.  Unlike  the  3rd 
Battalion,  this  unit  endured  the  battle  for  several  days 
prior  to  finally  breaking  under  the  strain.  The  2nd 
Battalion  captured  Vossenack  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fighting,  2  htovember.  Upon  securing  the  to%m  the  battalion 
contmander ,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Theodore  S.  Hatzfeid, 
established  a  defensive  perimeter  on  an  exposed  ridgeline 
between  the  town  and  the  forest. 

At  this  point  the  ordeal  of  the  soldiers  began. 
German  artillery  observers  on  the  Brandenberg— Bergstein 
Ridge  had  a  clear  view  of  their  exposed  foxholes. *** 
Consequently,  the  soldiers  endured  three  days  and  four 
nights  of  alwiost  continuous  shelling.  By  S  November  the 
officers  had  to  order  some  men  to  eat  and  the  battalion 
comeftander  suffered  from  combat  fatigue.  The  soldiers  were 
nearly  exh.<usted  from  the  combination  of  the  shelling, 
miserable  weather  and  lack  of  sleep.***  Just  prior  to 
dark,  the  Serns^ans  began  concentrating  their  fire  on 
individual  foxholes  by  firing  20-30  rounds  into  one  before 
moving  to  the  next.  In  this  manner  they  destroyed  three 
fighting  positions  which  the  tr^'ops  refused  to 
reoccupy.** 

On  the  next  morning,  the  Germans  stopped  the 
shelling  temporarily.  Aware  of  the  gap  in  their  lines  and 
the  exposed  nature  of  their  positions,  the  soldiers  began 
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individually  to  leave  their  foxholes  during  the  pause. 

After  about  30  minutes  the  Qeraans  resumed  their  shelling. 
This  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
exhausted  soldiers  of  Company  G.  The  remainder  of  the 
company  left  its  positions  and  began  a  panic  stricken 
flight  to  the  rear.  This  exposed  the  Company  F  position  so 
that  company  commander  ordered  His  men  to  withdraw. 
Companies  E  and  H,  seeing  their  comrades  fleeing,  Joined 
the  exodus.^  As  the  men  streamed  by  battalion 
headquarters,  the  staff  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stem  the 
rout.  In  the  end,  they  succeeded  in  forming  about  70  men 
into  a  defense  of  the  church  in  the  center  of  town.*® 

A  second  battalion  in  the  division  had 
dis;tntegrated.  It  had  endured  almost  continuous  enemy 
artillery  fire  for  nearly  84  hours  before  it  broke. 

However,  no  enomy  actually  attacked  the  position.*^  The 
soldiers,  after  a  temporary  break  in  the  shelling,  chose  to 
abandon  their  positions.  Qnce  again,  a  number  of  factors 
contributed  to  the  rout. 

At  Vossenack  the  intense  enemy  shelling  eventually 
terrified  the  defenders.  As  John  Ellis  points  out  in  his 
book  The  Sharp  End,  artillery  was  one  of  the  weapons  most 
feared  by  soldiers.  Because  there  was  no  way  to  respond  to 
the  shelling,  the  soldiers  believed  themselves  helpless 
tvhich  increased  their  sense  of  isolation.**  The  evidence 
of  that  fear  in  this  battalion  was  tangible.  The  soldiers 
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would  not  *at.  Soe*#  cried  when  told  to  remain  in  their 
foxholes.  Even  the  battalion  commander  succumbed  to  the 
strain  as  he  remained  in  his  basement  headquarters  with  his 
head  in  his  hands. ^  When  the  Germans  concentrated  their 
fire  on  indivi jual  foxholes,  the  men  refused  to  reoccupy 
the  destroyed  positions.  Finally,  when  the  Germans  resumed 
shelling  after  a  brief  pause,  the  soldiers  decided  to  leave 
rather  than  continue  under  the  shelling. 

The  leadership  in  the  battalion  played  a  critical 
role  in  fueling  the  rout.  The  battalion  itself  was  almost 
leaderless.  The  battalion  commander  remained  in  his 
command  post  suffering  from  combat  fatigue  while  the 
battalion  executive  officer,  Captain  John  D.  Pruden,  became 
the  de  facto  commander*^.  The  Company  G  commander  was 
powerless  to  the  stop  the  collapse  of  his  company  once  it 
began.  However,  the  remaining  company  commanders 
contributed  to  the  disaster.  Lacking  direction  from 
battalion,  the  Company  F  commander  ordered  a  withdrawal 
when  he  saw  his  position  exposed.  The  Company  E  commander 
decided  it  was  impossible  to  hold  his  position  when  he  saw 
the  men  of  Companies  F  and  Q  stream  by.  He  also  ordered 
his  men  to  withdraw.  In  Company  H,  the  crews  of  the 
machine  guns  attempted  to  cover  the  riflemen  but  eventually 
Joined  them.  Seeing  the  nature  of  the  flight,  the  Company 
H  Commander  eventually  ore ■ red  his  mortars  to  withdraw  as 
well.*®  With  each  subsequent  company's  order  to 
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withdraw,  additional  soldiara  Joinad  th«ir  flaaing 
coMradas.  In  saaking  to  protect  their  companies,  each 
company  comcaander  added  otore  men  to  the  to  the  panic 
stricken  nob. 

The  tactical  enploynent  of  this  battalion  also 
contributed  to  the  men’s  exposure.  Upon  occupying  the  town 
the  leaders  placed  soldiers  in  foxholes  on  an  open 
ridgeline.  In  these  positions  the  soldiers  were  under  the 
direct  observation  of  the  German  artillery  forward 
observers  located  on  the  Brandenberg-Bergstein  ridge.  This 
significantly  increased  the  effectiveness  and  demoralizing 
nature  of  the  German  artillery.*^*  Despite  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  the  stielling,  the  battalion  did  not  attempt  to 
occupy  alternate  position  in  less  exposed  areas. 

The  exposed  nature  of  the  position  on  the  ridge  also 
contributed  to  the  soldiers’  feeling  of  isolation.  When 
the  gap  developed  in  the  Company  Q  position  on  5  November, 
the  soldiers  refused  orders  to  leave  the  relative  security 
of  their  comrades  in  the  buildings  and  reoccupy  the 
positions.’'*  The  next  day,  the  company  nearest  these 
positions  was  the  first  to  break. 

This  battalion  also  experienced  poor  communications 
during  the  battle.  By  3  November,  artillery  fire  was 
cutting  the  telephone  wires  to  the  rear  as  soon  as  they 
were  put  in.”*  Sy  5  November,  intra-battal ion 
communications  had  broken  down.  Companies  used  radio 
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r«lAys  to  communicat*  with  battalion.  Tha  battalion  had 
sporadic  radio  contact  with  raginontal  headquarters. 
Intracoapany  coawMinication  was  by  runner  during  the 
infrequent  pauses  in  the  shelling.  By  the  morning  of  6 
November,  the  soldiers  main  source  of  information  was 
rumors  passed  among  themselves.  The  rumors  that  day 
concerned  potential  enemy  attacks  and  the  word  to 
withdraw.  These  rumors  added  to  the  panic  of  the  companies 
as  they  withdrew.^ 

ACTION  IN  THE  109TH  AND  llOTH  REGIMENTS 

While  these  were  the  only  two  battalions  in  the 
division  to  disintegrate,  they  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
experience  difficulties.  Each  of  the  other  infantry  units 
in  the  division  eventually  became  combat  ineffective.  Both 
the  109th  and  110th  Regiments  battered  themselves  against 
German  fortifications  for  days  with  no  appreciable 
results.  The  Ist  Battalion,  112th  ‘Regiment  came  close  to 
breaking  on  7  November,  but  held  together  to  withdraw  as  a 
unit  from  Kommerscheidt .  Examination  of  these  cases  is 
important  to  understand  units  that  lost  combat 
effectiveness  but  did  not  collapse. 

The  situations  in  the  109th  and  110th  Regiments  are 
the  least  complicated  and  most  similar.  Both  regiments 
began  the  assault  on  2  November  attacking  through  dense 
forest.  Both  regiments  repeatedly  attacked  German 
pillboxes  surrounded  by  mines  and  concertina  while  they 
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•ndur«d  •n«My  artillery.  Both  had  limited  success  with  one 
battalion  which  did  not  affect  the  outcome  of  the  battle  in 
their  sectors.  By  4  November,  both  regiments  were 
incapable  of  effectively  attacking.  Despite  this  they 
continued  to  attack  when  ordered.  With  each  subsequent 
assault  the  casualties  mounted  with  no  appreciable  progress 
in  taking  their  assigned  objectives.  In  three  days  they 
had  become  totally  combat  ineffective. 

Like  the  two  battalions  from  the  112th  Regiment,  a 
number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  loss  of  combat 
effect iveneTvs  of  these  t%i«>  regiments.  By  far  the  most 
significant  was  the  tremendous  casualties  experienced  by 
the  regiments.  As  the  casualties  increased,  the  attacks 
became  weaker.  During  the  battle  from  2-14  November,  the 
109th  Regiment  suffered  1168  battle  and  non-battle 
casualties  while  the  110th  Regiment  suffered  1815.'^’*  As 
a  result  of  staggering  casualties,  the  regiments  made  only 
feeble  disorganized  attacks  after  8  November.^ 

The  second  significant  factor  affecting  these  two 
regiments  was  the  strength  of  the  German  defenses.  The 
Germans  overcame  manpower  problems  by  occupying  strongly 
fortified  and  well  camouflaged  positions.  They  surrounded 
their  pillboxes  with  concertina  and  minefields.  Each 
position  covered  the  next  with  interlocking  fires.  The 
positions  were  almost  impregnable  to  infantry  attacks 
withou^  additional  fire  support.'^* 
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Th*  terrain  its#lf  cdtpl icat4»d  th»  conduct  of  th« 
attack  trewandously.  Advancing  soidi^re  b»ca»«  confusad 
and  disorianted  in  tha  dansa  forast.  ConsaquantXy, 
forisations  up  to  battalion  laval  bacaiaa  saparatad  and 
disorganizad.  By  raturning  aach  night  to  tha  lina  of 
dapartura  to  ragroup,  tha  ragimai'its  partially  ovarcaiaa  tha 
affects  of  tha  unit  separations  and  individual  isolation. 
Howavar,  even  this  proved  insufficient  to  ovarcoeia  tha 
diffusing  affects  of  tha  forest  on  tha  attackar-^^ 

ACTICJNS  m  THE  1ST  BATTALION,  112TH  REGIMENT 

Tha  last  large  unit  in  tha  division  was  tha  1st 
Battalion,  112th  Regiment.  This  battalion  was  in  a 
position  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  its  sister 
battalions.  However,  it  did  not  collapse.  Although 
incapable  of  continuing  tha  attack,  it  managed  to  continue 
to  fight  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 

It  crossed  tha  Kail  Gorge  with  the  3rd  Battalion, 
li2th  Regiment  on  3  November  and  captured  Kommarschaidt 
that  day.  The  following  morning  it  halted  about  200 
stragglers  from  tha  rout  at  Schmidt.  During  tha  next  three 
days  it  endured  constant  German  shelling,  which  was  only 
broken  when  the  Germans  mounted  repeated 
counterattacks. On  7  November,  tha  Germans  attacked 
with  two  infantry  battalions  supported  by  15  panzers  and 
preceded  by  an  hour  artillery  barrage.'’^ 
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In  the  attack  the  Germans  repeated  their  practice  of 
pouring  20  to  30  tank  rounds  into  individual  positions. 

This  proved  to  de  too  much  for  the  defenders.  That 
afternoon  the  soldiers  began  to  abandon  the  town 
individually,  then  in  small  groups.  However,  with  the  aid 
of  friendly  artillery  and  armor  support,  the  commanders  on 
the  spot  reestablished  the  battle  line  in  the  woodline. 

The  refimants  of  three  battalions  held  there  until  the 
division  ordered  withdrawal  the  next  day.*^ 

This  battalion  was  similar  to  itfi  sister  battalions 
in  numerous  ways.  At  the  time  of  defea.t,  it  was  the  laost 
exposed  battalion  in  the  division.  It  endured  intense 
German  artillery  fire  for  at  least  as  long  as  the  soldiers 
at  Vossenack.  The  Germans  employed  the  same  tactic  of 
singling  out  individual  positions  for  concentrated  fire. 

The  soldiers  experienced  the  same  terrible  weather. 

However,  two  significant  differences  did  exist  betwee-n  this 
battalion  and  the  other  two  in  its  regiment. 

Unlike  the  3rd  Battalion,  112th  Regiment,  the 
defenders  of  Kommerscheidt  had  contact  with  division  and 
received  extensive  fire  support  and  reinforcements.  On  the 
laorning  of  4  November,  three  tanks  under  First  Lieutenant 
Raymond  E.  Fleig  arrived  and  played  a  vital  role  in 
defending  the  town  that  afternoon.**  By  5  November,  nir;« 
medium  tanks  and  nine  self-propelled  tank  destroyers  Jc ^ 
the  defenders.  On  6  November,  a  battalion  from  the  lU  - 
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R*giM«nt  arrived  ‘-o  r#i«forc«  th#  d*f*r»d»rs. 

Throughout  the  operationr  the  soldiers  received  heavy 
artillery  support  and  even  o<c.casional  air  support  to  assist 
in  stopping  the  Qeman  attacks.** 

The  second  r'r'tical  elecient  was  active  leadership  by 
the  chain  of  coetaand.  At  the  highest  levels^  the  Assistant 
Division  Conmander,  Brigadier  Qeneral  Qeorye  A.  Davis, 
visited  the  battle  on  4  November  a»»d  spent  the  night.*** 

The  Regimental  Commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  L. 
Peterson,  spent  his  time  with  the  defenders  until  he 
received  a  message  to  return  to  the  division  headquarters 
on  7  November.**. 

Of  greater  aigni  f  icance,  the  battaliot)  and  lower 

leaders  decoonstrated  exceptional  leadership  during  the 

engagement.  A  member  of  the  ill-fated  3rd  Battalion,  112th 

Regiment  described  the  6  November  actiont 

I  remember  that  all  day  of  the  6th  of  November  there 
was  a  young  l^ajor  with  a  radio  in  a  foxhole  near 
me.  He  gave  orders  to  the  air  corps  and  artillery 
all  day  long,  directing  the  activity.  He  stood  up 
every  opportunity  that  he  had.  In  fact,  several 
times  he  remained  up  when  he  should  have  been 
down.** 

This  major  was  probably  Major  Robert  T.  Hazlett,  the  lut 
Battalion  commander .  The  other  key  leadership  figure  at 
Kommerscheidt  was  Lieutenant  Fleig.  The  official  history 
makes  repeated  references  to  his  tank  engaging  and  helping 
to  stop  the  German  armor  attacks.  Finally,  on  7  November, 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  run  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
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quick  action  by  th«  Junior  officers  and  noncoMtroiseionad 
officer*  stopped  this  potential  rout.*^  This  type  of 
forward  dynamic  leadership  differed  markedly  from  tho 
situations  in  the  other  two  battalions. 

In  the  end,  however,  n©ither  the  reinforcements  from 
division  nor  the  bravery  of  the  Junior  leaders  was  enough 
to  stop  the  Qer leans.  The  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
Gorman  forces  attacking  the  defenders  of  Kommerscheidt 
eventually  defeated  them  with  extremely  high  losses  to  the 
defenders.  Nonetheless,  this  collection  of  Americans 
maintained  their  cohesion  and  withdrew  in  s  relatively 
orderly  fashion  under  the  leadership  of  their  officers  and 
noncooomissioned  officers. 

CAUSES  Of  THE  DIVISION  COLLAPSE 

With  this  review  of  the  individual  unit  actions, 
this  paper  will  now  examine  several  elemoitts  which  WT>re 
ccHbaon  to  the  units  which  collapsed.  The  major  factor 
which  ultimately  caused  the  division  to  become  completely 
coft.bat  ineffective  was  the  except i onal  1  y  high  casualties 
suffered  by  all  of  its  regiments.  However,  beyond  this. 
Several  common  factors  caused  units  with  relatively  minor 
casualties  to  disintegrate  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  These 
factors  also  contributed  to  the  staggering  casualties 
suffered  by  all  of  the  units  and  the  loss  of  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  rest  of  the  division. 
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Th*  28tH  Division,  particularly  its  infantry 
r*gi»&ftts,  8uffor»d  staggering  casualties  in  the  Huertgen 
Forest  fron  2-14  ?iov««ber.  Its  three  infantry  regiaents 
suffered  46B4  battle  and  nonbattle  casixalties  of  whca  782 
were  missing  in  action,®®  The  a«Jority  of  these  were 
riflemen.  Given  that  a  1944  infantry  division  had  36  rifle 
and  heavy  weapons  co^anies  with  670S  soldiers, 
approximately  7011  of  the  division's  infantrymen  became 
casualties  in  12  days.®**  Sooie  of  these  were  undoubtedly 
replacements.  Nonetheless,  such  a  huge  loss  of  trained  and 
experietrced  soldiers  in  so  short  a  period,  made  it 
inpossible  for  the  division  to  continue  to  attack.  It 
played  a  najor  role  in  the  collapse  of  the  23th  Division. 

In  addition  to  casualties,  the  units  that 
disintegrated  experienced  several  other  factors  which 
contributed  to  their  collrjse.  One  of  the  akost  critical 
was  the  isolation  of  the  units  ami  the  soldiers  within 
those  units.  The  soldiers  themselves  suffered  from  two 
types  of  isolation,  a»ental  and  physical.  The  nental 
isolation  was  one  of  the  »o«t  critical  factors  in  the 
collapse  of  this  division.  After  exposure  to  the  enemy  at 
the  point  of  attack  or  enduring  days  of  shelling,  the 
soldiers  cane  to  believe  that  they  were  fighting  by 
themselves.  They  saw  little  or  no  support  trow  higher 
headquarters.  At  Vossenack,  they  found  thenselves  exposed 
to  enemy  artillery  fire  with  potential  safety  in  sight. 


Th«r4^f  the  soldiers  saw  the  possible  safety  of  houses,  but 
could  not  see  any  ene«iy.  the  Germans  began  shelling 

individual  fo)$holes,  the  soldiers  that  broke  believed  that 
the  ene«y  was  attacking  the«a  personally.  Their  only  way  to 
avoid  death  was  to  alter  the  circuiastances  of  the 
engagement .  To  do  this,  they  chose  to  flee. 

Physical  isolation  of  the  soldiers  enhanced  their 
feelings  of  mental  isolation.  In  each  case  where  the  units 
broke  and  ran,  the  first  men  to  do  so  were  the  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  who  were  exposed  by  these 
initial  departures  then  joined  them.  As  more  soldiers 
became  isolated,  more  soldiers  left  their  positions.  In 
the  units  that  fcxjght  in  the  forest,  the  trees  kept  the 
soldiers  isolated  by  preventing  the  soldiers  from  visual  or 
verbal  contact.  Reestabl ishment  of  contact  in  the  evening, 
partially  overcame  th'  potentially  catastrophic  condition 
for  the  109th  and  110th  Regiments. 

Addi 1 1  onal  1  y,  the  conduct  of  the  operatioti  isolated 
the  units  from  one  another  and  contributed  to  the  belief 
that  the  soldiers  were  attacking  by  themselves.  The 
regiments  attacked  along  divergent  axis.  Consequently,  the 
attacks  were  not  mutually  supporting  and  could  be  defeated 
in  detail.  Compounding  the  problem,  the  attacks  within  the 
regiments  also  failed  to  support  one  another.  This  was 
particularly  devastating  in  the  112th  Regiment  where  an 
almost  Impassable,  forested  river  valley  split  the 
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Th«  fi«cond  crivical  factor  in  th#  collapsa  was  th« 
poor  information  flow  within  the  division.  H«re,  two  types 
of  information  played  a  rcle.  The  first  was  formal 
cocmeuni  cat  ions  by  the  chain  of  command  along  coeMouni  cat  ions 
nets.  The  second  type  was  informal  information  sharing 
among  soldiers. 

The  formal  divisional  information  channels  were  only 
marginally  effective.  Consequently^  the  division 
headquarters  co»ild  not  effectively  ascertain  the  situation 
in  order  to  support  the  units  in  trouble.  Within  the 
regiments  and  battaliotis  themsel^#^,  communication  with  the 
combat  elements  at  compaiiy  and  platoon  was  only  sporadic - 
When  in  place,  it  was  generally  ineffective.  With  only 
marginal  communications  to  their  headquarters,  the  company 
comutanders  and  platoon  leaders  received  little  guidance  or 
support  during  critical  tactical  situations  whan  thet*' 
units  were  disintegrating. 

Without  effective  formal  communication,  ruiror  took 
over.  Ir.  each  case  where  the  units  totally  broUe,  the 
soldiers  themselves  passed  the  word  to  leave  the  position. 
Company  commanders  and  platoon  leaders  decided  on  their  own 
to  abandon  positions.  Soldiers  assumed  that  the  runners 
with  the  orders  to  withdraw  had  been  killed.  Taken 
together,  these  impromptu  actions  in  the  heat  of  battle 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  situation. 
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Th«  •ncwy  forces  that  attacked  th«  Keystone  Division 
were  another  major  factor  in  the  r;ollapse  of  this 
division.  The  Ger titans  eventually  counterattacked  with 
elements  of  three  division  including  one  panzer  division 
supported  by  at  least  17  battalions  of  artillery.  They 
cone  v<it rated  this  massive  conobat  power  on  the  individually 
...posed  hat  ..aliens  of  the  112th  Regiment.  In  the  sectors 
of  the  109th  and  110th  Regiments,  the  Germans  occupied 
fortified  p'liboxes  with  extensive  barbed  wire  and 
m^nevields  tc  protect  them.  These  fortifications  offset 
any  nunericai  deficiencies  the  Germans  might  have  had, 

Adding  to  the  overwhelming  st''ength  of  the  German 
forces,  they  employed  tactics  which  devastated  American 
morale.  ItSien  engaging  each  of  the  three  battalions  of  the 
li2th  RegiaMmt,  they  eventually  began  firing  20  to  30 
artillery  or  tank  rounds  at  individual  fighting  position's. 
By  singling  out  positions,  they  placed  a  tremendous  mental 
strain  on  the  defenders  as  they  waited  and  wondered  if 
their  positions  would  bn  next.  In  each  case  when  the 
Germans  used  these  tactics,  individual  Americans  abandoned 
their  positions. 

Next,  the  leadership  in  the  2Bth  Division 
contributed  to  the  problems  experienced  by  the  soldiers. 
Psychologically,  the  leadership  experienced  tremendous 
strain.  Two  battalion  commanders  of  the  112th  Regiment 
eventually  succumbed  to  combat  fatigue  and  lost  control  of 
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th^ir  battalions.  Physically,  unit  officers  sustained 
extremely  heavy  casualties.  According  to  the  division  Q-1 
after  action  report,  183  officer  casualties  occurred  from  2 
to  14  November  in  the  three  infantry  regiments.*®  It 
also  submitted  a  special  officer  requisition  for  five 
lieutenant  colonels  and  two  colonels  to  replace  over  50%  of 
the  battalion  and  regimental  cooMaanders  who  became 
casualties.**^ 

The  chain  of  comieand  contributed  to  the  collapse  of 
the  division  through  the  poor  tactica?  employment  of  the 
units.  The  army  commander  ordered  the  attack  to  continue 
as  the  only  action  on  a  170  mile  front.  The  corps 
specified  three  regimental  size  objectives  that  required  an 
attack  along  three  divergent  axis.  At  the  tactical  level, 
the  division  had  neither  a  properly  prepared  and 
coordinated  plan  nor  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  actual 
situation  on  the  battlefield.  At  battalion  and  regimental 
level,  the  command  structure  failed  to  demonstrate  fiim 
leaders.Hip  or  sound  tactical  decisions.  The  combination  of 
these  failures  throughout  the  entire  chain  of  comaand 
sign! f icantly  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the  division. 

The  last  factor  contributing  to  the  collapse  was  the 
psychological  strain  caused  by  the  physical  conditions  in 
which  the  soldiers  fought.  ■n>e  forest  itself  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  their  morale.  Upon  entering  the 
forest,  the  soldiers  of  the  28th  Division  saw  the  wreckage 
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of  tH«  fighting  which  had  b««n  ongoing  for  the  preceding 
Month.  Enhancing  this  effect,  the  28th  Division  soldiers 
observed  the  battle  weary  veterans  of  the  9th  Division  who 
withdrew  from  their  sector.  The  9th  Division  soldiers  were 
so  exhausted  that  some  of  them  could  not  even  lift  their 
feet  to  step  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  former 
comrades. •* 

The  dre. 'y  late  autumn  weather  acted  as  a  further 
depressant.  After  experiencing  nearly  40  days  of  continual 
rain,  the  division  fought  this  battle  in  six  days  of  rain, 
freezing  drizzle,  and  snow.  The  temperatures  hovered  Just 
above  the  freezing  levels  and  occasionally  dipped  below. 
Compl icating  the  problem,  the  division  was  short  over  9000 
pairs  of  overshoes.  FurtherMore,  many  soldiers  discarded 
their  cold  weather  gear  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.'®*  The 
<:ombination  caused  an  extremely  high  nunober  of  non-battle 
casualties,  particularly  trench  foot.  (The  division 
suffered  1249  non-battle  casualties  from  2  through  14 
(tovember.  This  was  27X  of  the  total  casualties  of  the 
division. 

The  intensity  of  the  engagement  completely  surprised 
the  soldiers.  They  expected  weak,  disorganized  enemy 
resistance  without  armor  support.  What  they  encountered 
was  some  of  the  most  intense  fighting  of  the  entire  war. 

The  arrival  of  fresh  German  infantry  supported  by  arisKjr  and 
strong  artillery  to  counterattack  their  positions,  Kist 
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hav*  shocked  th»  Americans  and  several y  shakan  their 
confidence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  close  exaiaination  of  the  factors  causing  the 
collapse  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  shows  that  no  single 
factor  caused  the  unit  to  collapse.  Faulty  leadership  at 
the  senior  levels  gave  the  division  a  nearly  impossible 
mission.  In  executing  the  plan  at  the  tactical  level,  the 
leaders  demonstrated  poor  tactical  Judgment  in  the 
employment  of  their  units.  Their  tactical  decisions  thre^i) 
the  soldiers  against  well  fortified  positions  or  exposed 
them  to  strong,  concentrated  German  attacks.  The 
employment  of  the  units  separated  them  from  one  another  and 
isolated  the  individual  soldiers  within  the  units.  These 
dispositions  hindered  the  flow  of  information  within  the 
units  so  that  rumors  replaced  comoand  authority.  At  the 
same  time,  the  soldiers  suffered  tremendously  from  the 
envirotiment  in  which  they  were  fighting.  The  combination 
of  these  resulted  in  approximately  70S  of  the  division's 
combat  infantrymen  becoming  casualties  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  Taken  toge  ner,  these  factors  proved  more  than  the 
soldiers  of  the  Keystone  Division  could  overcc?.?^. 

Consequent ly,  two  battalions  collapsed  &nd  the  re<^«irung 
seven  became  totally  combat  ineffective. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

Th«  pr«c<Kiing  tv;o  chapt«r&  illustrate  that  large 
units  in  the  Aenerican  Army  are  not  immune  to  collapse.  Of 
the  seven  regiments  examined  in  two  different  wars,  five 
collapsed.  UhiTe  the  other  two  did  not  collapse,  they 
experienced  a  total  loss  of  combat  effectiveness.  This 
severely  endangered  the  corps  to  which  they  were  assigned 
and  Jeopardized  much  larger  operations.  With  such  severe 
repercussions,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  causes  for 
unit  collapse. 

1'he  current  theories  on  the  subject  suggest  a  niumber 
of  individual  factors  which  cause  units  to  collapse  These 
theories  were  presented  in  Chapter  I.  The  analysis  of  ts>K) 
divisions  reveals  that  each  unit  manifested  one  or  more  of 
1  Tese  theoretical  causes.  As  Ardant  duPicq  suggested, 
units  succumbed  to  che  soldiers^  fears  which  were  enhanced 
by  surprise.  Marshall's  "minor  event"  that  starts  a  large 
panic,  W44-3  present  in  at  least  two  units.  Isolation,  a 
factor  important  to  both  of  these  authors,  was  frequently 
present.  TV  e  casurilty  data  supports  Clark's  contention 
that  more  issues  are  involved  than  merely  casualties.  Her 
emphasis  on  leadership,  cooimunicat ions,  and  fire  support 
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M  critical  issuas,  accurately  identified  factor'r^  wiiich 
contributed  to  collapse  in  alniost  every  unit  studied. 
Finally,  Holmes'  collective  exhaustion  was  present  in  both 
divisions.  Each  theory  in  this  diverse  set  is  accurate  in 
that  it  partially  explains  why  the  units  under  study 
collapsed.  However,  applied  individually,  each  falls  short 
of  a  coieprehensi ve  explanation  of  the  causes  of  unit 
col  lapse. 

A  coaparison  of  the  two  divisioi‘\al  engagements 
reveals  that  there  is  no  single  or  simp) &  factor  which 
causes  units  to  collapse.  Rather,  a  unit  collapses  because 
of  a  number  of  interactive  forces.  These  begin  at  the 
di vision  and  higher  lev  i  the  unit  prepares  for  coebat 
and  is  initially  committed  to  battle.  Then,  during  the 
battle  itself,  several  factors  contributed  to  the  collapse 
of  the  units  involved.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in 
these  engagements,  collapse  was  rot  inevitable.  There  were 
units  which  did  not  collapse  despite  experiencing  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  that  did.  The  auinner  in  which  these 
relatively  successful  units  coped  with  their  situation 
provides  additional  insights  on  factors  affecting  unit 
collapse. 

CASUALTIES 

One  of  the  first  issues  that  must  be  addressed  to 
understand  the  causes  for  unit  collapse  is  the  role  that 
casualties  play.  Any  unit  that  experiences  excessive 
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casual ti<&s  will  eventually  lose  its  combat  effectiveness 
simply  because  it  no  longer  has  any  soldiers  to  continue 
the  battle.  The  casualty  data  of  these  engagements 
indicates  that  collapse  can  occur  in  units  with  relatively 
minor  casualties  and  not  occur  in  units  with  almost  total 
casualties.  The  following  table  provides  a  comparison  of 
this  information  for  the  seven  regiments  studied. 


TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  REGIMENTAL  CASUALTIES 


Regiment 

Auth  Rgt 
Cmbt  Str“ 

Total 

!<IA 

WIA** 

7.KIA 

WIA 

Stragglers 

MIA' 

%Non 
cmht 
ef  f® 

35th  Division 

137 

3172 

1232 

38% 

1800 

93% 

138 

3172 

1151 

36% 

1168 

73% 

139 

3172 

1269 

40% 

unknown 

unknown 

140 

3172 

1604 

51% 

1468 

97% 

28th  Division 

109 

2235 

1081 

48% 

07 

32% 

no 

2235 

1573 

70% 

242 

817. 

112 

2235 

1420 

64% 

401 

81% 

(See 

Note  1  for  an 

explanation  of 

the  manner  in  which 

the  data 

v>as  compiled. 

) 

As 

the  data  illustrates, 

regiments  could  sustain 

tremendous  casualties 

prior  to 

their 

collapse.  In 

the  28th 

Division,  the  llOth  P.egitnent  never  did  colXapse  despite  tht 
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Ic9«  cf  over  30!4  of  its  authorized  strength  in  less  than  14 
In  the  35th  Divisionr  the  140th  Regiment  sustained 
the  highest  casualties  in  the  division  during  its  battle, 
97?^  non-combat  effective.  Nonetheless,  it  fought  the 
longest  r'nd  advanced  the  furthest  of  any  divisional  unit 
nrinr  tc  collapsing.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  the 
23ih  Division,  the  il2th  Regiment  reported  only  2SS 
casualties  for  the  entire  regiment  by  the  close  of  4 
Nov-mitr^r  •'het  its  Jrd  Battalion  collapsed.  This  <jas  the 
lo^st  loss  in  the  division  at  the  time  of  the  collapse.^ 
Based  upon  this,  it  appears  that  units  can  continue 
th»>ir  missIOvis  until  Imust  every  infantry  soldier  is  a 
ca?^alty.  However,  at  some  point  casualties  vi'.l 
eventually  ov<ft*rwhc'.«  any  unit  and  cause  it  to  collapse  or 
certainly  render  it  an  ineffective  combat  force.  Since 
such  ‘'Spartan’*  perforrearice  of  soldiers  ’.s  extremely  rare, 
the  critical  issue  of  thiT  ntudy  is  what  causes  units  to 
collapse  well  before  they  reach  thii  ultimate  destruction. 

Officer  casualties,  however,  present  a  different 
problem.  Th^s-  toore  successful  units  suffered  significantly 
officer  casualties  than  the  ot’ier  uni'js  in  th<’'ir 
divisions.  The  J09th  and  110th  Regiments  suffered  30X 
fewer  officer  casualties  than  the  112th  Regiment  which 
collapsed.®  The  140th  Regiasent  suffered  almost  SOX  fewer 
officer  carualties  than  the  other  regiments  in  the  35th 
Division. *•  Since  the  command  structure's  remair>d 
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r*Iativ«ly  intact,  thay  controlled  thair  units  Much  longar 
and  Mor«  affactivaly.  Such  statistics  provide  initial 
avidanca  that  laadarship  casualtias  May  have  a  greater 
inpact  on  thair  units  than  thair  sctall  absoluta  numbers 
Might  indicate. 

EXPERIENCE 

Another  praliMinary  issue  is  that  collapse  can  occur 
in  wall-rastad  units  that  are  either  experienced  or 
inexperienced.  The  28th  Division  had  three  months  of 
combat  experience  and  nine  months  of  assault  training  prior 
to  its  battle.  The  3Sth  Division,  despite  limited  trench 
experience,  vas  engaged  in  its  first  offensive  operation. 
Both  divisions  had  at  least  five  days  of  light  to  no 
contact  in  position  in  their  sectors  prior  to  their  attacks 
beginning.  Corisequently,  the  divisions  were  as  well  rested 
as  any  combat  division  could  expect  to  be  prior  to  a  major 
attack.  Nonetheless,  the  regiments  and  battalions  within 
these  divisions  collapsed. 

CCHHAND  AND  CGHhUNICATIONS 

The  single  most  ionportant  factor  external  to  the 
reginents  that  collapsed  was  poor  division  level  execution 
of  coMKand,  control  and  communications  functions.  One  of 
the  most  critical  of  these  is  adequate  and  accurate 
coBuauni  cat  ions.  Both  divisions  suffered  from  this 
problem.  Poor  comoHini  cat  ions  between  division  headquarters 
and  subordinate  units  contribut^^J  to  the  divisions’ 
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inability  to  accurataly  ass«ss  th«  criticality  of  th« 
situation  in  thoir  rogintants.  It  r*sult«d  in  an  inaccurate 
and  misleadino  situation  being  portrayed  at  division 
headquarters  and  soeeticM^  reported  to  corps.  This 
hindered  the  divisions*  ability  to  aake  appropriate 
tactical  responses  to  the  critical  situations  occurring  on 
the  battlefield.  It  delayed,  and  soaetimes  prevented,  the 
coordination  of  critical  support,  particularly  artillery. 

It  contributed  to  the  pushing  o^  reginents  beyond  their 
breaking  points  and  corps  pushing  divisions  to  the  point  of 
collapse. 

Personal  visits  by  the  division  coamand  group,  the 
coMsander,  assistant  cowwander  and  chief  of  staff,  helped 
to  alleviate  some  of  these  problems.  When  these 
individuals  were  present  on  the  battlefield,  the  situation 
in  their  ioMiediate  vicinity  did  improve.  However,  because 
the  battlefields  involved  were  larger  than  could  be 
personally  supervised  by  one  man  or  small  group  of  men, 
this  positive  impact  tended  to  be  localized  and  of  limited 
duration.  Consequent ly,  the  commanders  required  alternate 
means  to  control  their  units.  When  communications  oieans 
failed,  whether  they  were  radios,  telephones  or  runners, 
the  division  headquarters  did  not  overcome  the  problem. 
Consequently,  the  regiments  had  to  fight  their  battles  out 
of  the  control  of  and  without  the  support  of  the  rest  of 
the  division. 
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Effectiv«  conAmand  •ncoaipassea  caore  than  Just 
cocMHinications  and  th«  personal  presence  of  key  division 
officers.  It  includes  the  entire  environment  within  the 
division  —  the  comtaand  climate.  Prior  to  the 
Meuse— Argonne  Offensive,  the  comeoand  climate  of  the  35th 
Division  severely  hampered  the  division’s  preparations  for 
combat.  The  rapid  and  frequent  relief  of  battalion, 
regimental,  and  brigade  commanders  made  the  establishment 
of  any  effective  leadership  practices  extremely  difficult. 
It  had  a  particularly  adverse  impact  on  unit  training 
because  the  leaders  did  not  remain  in  command  long  enough 
to  correct  training  deficiencies  identified  by 
inspections.  Since  these  deficiencies  were  frequently  in 
troop  control  and  communications  procedures,  the  poor 
training  contributed  directly  to  weaknesses  in  these  areas 
and  subsequently  to  the  collapse  of  this  division. 

The  eicercise  of  coa^aetent  leadership  within  the 
regiments  during  the  battle  also  plays  a  major  role  in 
their  susceptibility  to  collapse.  Once  again  this  goes 
beyond  the  personal  leadership  of  the  commander.  The  lack 
of  an  effective  system  for  commanding  and  controlling  the 
combat  elements  can  be  a  crucial  contributing  factor.  This 
includes  providing  adequate  "official  information"  to  the 
soldiers  to  overcome  any  rumors  that  may  be  circulating. 
Such  in  >  trtaation  sharing  demands  an  effective 
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ccMBMuni  cat  ions  system.  Each  of  the  units  which  collapsed 
suffered  from  the  laps«  of  at  least  one  of  these  elements. 
Others  failed  to  havo  any  adequately  functioning  command 
structure  whatsoever. 

TACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Another  area  where  the  divisions  had  a  major  Impact 
on  their  subordinate  units  was  in  the  divisions*  operations 
plan  for  the  tactical  employment  of  the  regiments.  In 
preparing  for  the  attack,  the  division  can  employ  its  units 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  possibility  of 
collapse.  Both  the  28th  Division  and  the  3Sth  Division 
entered  battle  with  a  poor  tactical  plan.  The  28th 
Division  attacked  along  divergent  axes  of  advance  and 
across  an  almost  impassable  gorge.  Consequently,  the  units 
were  not  mutually  supporting  and  each  collapsed  or  became 
combat  ineffective  without  aiding  the  others.  In  the  3Sth 
Division,  the  tactical  formation  of  brigades  in  column 
prevented  the  command  structure  at  brigade  and  division 
level  from  effectively  controlling  their  units.  This  poor 
command  and  control  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
collapse  of  at  least  two  of  the  regiments. 

Furthermore,  since  both  division  headquarters  were 
unaware  of  the  actual  battlefield  situation,  the  divisions 
made  poor  tactical  decisions  during  the  conduct  of  the 
battles.  Both  divisions  continued  to  push  their  regiments 
to  attack  after  they  were  almost  completely  ccwi^at 
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ineffective.  This  totally  destroyed  two  regiments  in  the 
28th  Division  and  caused  one  regiment  in  the  3)Sth  to 
disintegrate.  Thust  division  tactical  operations  which 
hinder  comaiand  and  control ,  prevent  the  mutual  support  of 
subordinate  units  or  push  units  beyond  their  physical 
limits  materially  add  to  the  possibility  of  subordinate 
units  collapsing. 

At  the  unit  level,  the  tactical  conduct  of  the 
battle  further  contributes  to  the  potential  for  collapse. 
Poor  tactical  decisions  at  the  unit  level  can  increase  the 
mental  and  physical  isolation  of  the  soldiers  which  has  a 
direct  impact  on  their  susceptibility  to  collapse.  In 
three  of  the  units  which  disintegrated,  the  first  soldiers 
to  leave  their  positions  were  those  which  occupied  the 
forwardmost  or  most  e3<posed  positions,  rurthermore,  this 
happened  when  theve  soldiers  were  without  effective  fire 
support.  This  perceived,  and  actual,  isolation  enhanced 
the  natural  fear  experienced  by  almost  all  soldiers  in 
combat.  The  result  was  that  the  soldiers  chose  to  leave 
their  positions  rather  than  to  continue  to  face  death. 

ENEMY  ACTIONS 

The  enemy’s  actions  are  another  major  factor 
contributing  to  unit  collapse.  Each  of  the  actions  studied 
had  eleaients  of  the  non— linear  battlefield.  This  allowed 
the  enemy  to  counterattack  from  several  directions 
simultaneously  and  added  to  the  the  soldiers’ 
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disoritfntation  and  confusion.  Both  divisions  •xperi*nc«d 
h«avy  artillery  fire  uith  the  28th  Division  being  subject 
to  extremely  accurate  observed  fire.  The  intensity  of  the 
artillery  added  to  the  soldiers*  fear  and  increased  the 
likelihood  of  collapse. 

TERRAIN  AND  WEATHER 

Terrain  and  weather  are  far  from  neutral  elements  on 
the  battlefield  and  can  contribute  to  the  possibility  of 
collapse.  Conditions  which  tend  to  disperse  and  disorient 
units  have  the  greatest  impact.  F’og  and  smoke  are  a 
‘*two-edged  sword.**  They  can  hide  an  attack  and  gra^atly  aid 
the  tactical  plan.  However,  if  the  units  are  not  prepared 
to  operate  in  those  conditions,  the  potential  confusion  and 
disorganization  which  they  can  cause  can  prove 
catastrophic.  The  3Sth  Division  experienced  both  effects. 
The  fog  cor^cealed  its  attack  on  Vauquois  Hill  but  also 
totally  disorganized  its  two  lead  regiments.  This 
disorganization  played  a  major  role  in  their  quick 
collapse. 

Forests,  or  dense  foliage,  can  have  the  same 
effect.  Both  divisions  in  this  study  suffered  from  the 
disorientation  and  dispersion  caused  by  the  forests  in 
wJiich  they  fought.  The  Huertgen  Forest  dispersed  the 
attacking  regiments  and  severely  hindered  any  cohesive  unit 
attacks.  Although  the  Mo*itrebeau  Woods  only  covered  a 
small  part  of  the  division  sector,  it  had  the  same  effect 
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on  th«  3Sth  Division.  It  caus«d  antir*  battalions  to 
become  confused*  separated  and  attack  independently  in 
different  directions. 

COMPARISON  WITH  COMBAT  INEFFECTIVE  UNITS 

Although  every  unit  experienced  tremendous 
difficulties  in  its  battle*  the  point  of  collapse  was 
different  for  each.  Some  never  reached  it.  Sofl>«  units* 
the  3rd  Battalion*  112th  Regiment;  the  137th  Regiment:  and 
the  13Sth  Regiment  collapsed  relatively  early  in  the  battle 
with  few  casualties.  The  110th  and  140th  Regiments  both 
fought  the  longest  and  sustained  the  highest  casualties  in 
their  divisions  before  becoming  combat  ineffective.  The 
differences  in  tne  operations  of  the  relatively  successful 
U'lits  also  provides  insights  into  important  issues  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  most  critical  difference  was  that  the  successful 
units  maintained  control  of  their  forces  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Both  the  109th  and  110th  Regiments  did  this 
through  regrouping  and  reorganizing  each  evening  after 
their  daily  unsuccessful  attacks.  They  were  thus  able  to 
reestablish  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  fores?t  and  battle.  This  contrasts  sliarply 
with  the  137th  and  I39th  Regiments  in  the  35eh  Division. 
These  two  regiments  never  stopped  to  reorganize  and 
reestablish  coritrol  by  the  chain  of  cocwsand.  Consequent ly* 
even  though  they  attacked  in  more  open  terrain,  they  never 


ov«rcdm«  the  effects  of  their  initial  disoriganization. 

Final lyr  in  the  2nd  Battalion,  112th  Regiment,  the 
unit  which  held  i<o«iUAerscheidt,  the  leadership  performance 
was  markedly  different  from  its  two  sister  battalions  which 
disintegrated.  The  unit  was  visited  by  both  the  assistant 
division  commander  and  the  regimental  commander.  The 
battalion  commander  and  Junior  leaders  were  visible  and 
active  during  the  course  of  the  battle.  This  differed 
signi f icantly  from  the  Ist  and  3rd  Battalions,  112th 
Regiment  where  both  battalion  coomanders  succumbed  to 
combat  fatigue  and  the  Junior  leaders  contributed  to  their 
units'  collapse.  It  is  important  to  contrast  this  with  the 
leadership  of  the  35th  Division.  In  the  35th  Division  the 
regimentii,  brigade  and  division  coccmanders  were  also  well 
forward  visiting  their  units.  However,  they  failed  to 
maintain  functioning  co-*«and  posts  when  they  did  sc. 
Consequently,  while  their  actions  had  an  impact  in  their 
immediate  area,  they  also  caused  the  loss  of  control  of  th» 
re«air>der  of  their  units. 

AREAS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  STUDY 

The  preceding  analysis  illustrates  that  a  variety  of 
interactive  factors  cause  units  to  collapse  in  combat.  The 
United  States  Army  will  face  many  of  those  same  issues  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  future.  The  command,  control  and 
communications  problems  which  were  major  issues  in  each 
unit  are  even  more  cosspler.  and  difficult  today.  Every 
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division  roust  prepare  a  tactical  plan  prior  to  coiabat  which 
will  have  a  direct  impact  its  subordinate  units' 
susceptibility  to  collapse.  The  nonlinear  nature  of  the 
battlefield  has  become  more  pronounced  with  each  conflict. 
Units  will  sustain  extensive  leader,  as  well  as  soldier, 
casualties  that  ntust  be  overcome  to  continue  effectively. 
The  terrain  and  weather  are  always  present  and  never 
neutral.  Finally,  the  enemy  will  oe  doing  everything 
possible  to  cause  trie  very  conditions  which  contribute  to 
Uiti  t  collapse.  The  United  States  Army  should  seek  to 
iiopose  the  same  result  o»i  its  foes. 

With  that  goal,  several  additional  areas  of  study 
have  potential  to  provide  further  insights  into  the  subject 
of  unit  collapse.  By  its  scope,  this  study  was  limited  to 
only  two  divisional  engageeuMits  with  seven  regiments. 
Consequently,  the  conclusions  provide  only  initial  possible 
explanations  for  the  causes  of  unit  collapse.  A  study  of 
other  actiotis  would  provide  further  information  for 
analysis  and  comparison.  Additionally,  this  paper  focused 
on  unit  collapse.  However,  the  conclusions  indicate  areas 
beyond  that  specific  topic  which  require  further  study. 

Future  research  in  this  unit  collapse  could  focus  on 
several  issues  identified  in  this  paper.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  interactive  nature  of  the  various  factors 
which  contribute  to  unit  collapse.  Another  major  issue  is 
the  impact  of  the  nonlinear  battlefield  cn  the  potefitial 
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for  collapse.  In  this  same  area,  identifying  techniques 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  order  in  the  chaos  of 
battle  is  particularly  important.  Additionally,  iiK>re  study 
can  be  done  on  the  role  of  the  leader  in  preventing  and 
contributing  to  collapse.  The  role  of  cocuHfunicatlon  and 
information  sharing  is  another  area  for  possible  study. 
Finally,  the  types  of  tactical  operations  which  increase 
the  probability  of  collapse  should  be  identified. 

Beyond  these  areas  specifically  dealing  unit 
collapse,  this  paper  suggests  several  broader  issues  which 
may  need  study.  One  area  of  critical  importance  is  the 
impact  that  massive  casualties,  like  those  experienced  by 
these  two  divisions,  would  have  on  the  Army's  COHORT 
battalions.  Of  particular  importance  is  how  these 
battalions  will  be  reconst ituted  when  these  casualties  do 
occur.  With  the  Total  Force  concept,  a  second  critical 
issue  is  the  degree  of  training  required  for  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  officers  to  insure  they  continue  in  coauttand  and 
avoid  wholesale  replacettents  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
Finally,  the  role  that  leadership  casualties  play  in  any 
type  of  combat  and  atethods  to  overcome  those  effects  are 
areas  which  could  have  iiMeediate  practical  application. 

Such  information  would  be  of  value  in  preventing  collapse 
within  the  United  States  Army,  Hopefully,  it  would  be  of 
greater  value  in  providing  potential  methods  of  creating 
those  conditions  in  future  enemies. 
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'It  is  recognized  that  comparison  of  casualty 
figures  is  hazardous  at  best  and  the  use  of  percentages  can 
be  misleading.  Furthermore,  they  are  subject  to  the 
reporting  practices  of  the  different  wars  and  the 
information  available.  In  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
confusion  caused  by  these  issues,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  casualty  table  in  this  chapter  is  provided. 

a.  Authorized  regimental  strength  represents  the 
combat  strength  that  a  regiment  organized  according  to  the 
standard  Army  requirements  for  the  respective  wars  would 
have.  Since  the  29tn  Division  was  at  lOOV.  strength,  and 
each  regiment  of  the  35th  Division  had  more  soldiers 
assigned  than  authorized  combat  strength,  it  was  assumed 
that  all  positions  were  filled  at  the  start  of  the  attack. 

b.  The  number  of  casualties  represents  the  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  for  the  selected  regiments 
during  the  course  of  the  battle.  It  was  assumed  that  lOOS 
of  the  casualties  for  the  infantry  regiments  came  from  the 
combat  elements  of  those  units.  Data  -^or  the  28th  "  i vision 
is  somewhat  misleading  because  that  division  recei  ed  3843 
replacements  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  battle. 
Consequently,  that  division  replaced  nearly  67*/.  of  its 
infantry  strength  during  the  battle.  The  35th  Division  did 
not  receive  replacements  during  its  battle.  Data  for  the 
28th  Division  is  taken  from  "Unit  Report  No.  5,"  pp.  B--16. 
Data  for  the  35th  Division  is  taken  from  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  pp.  24-26.  Replacement  data  is  f>'om  Clark,  p.. 
40. 


c.  The  missing— in— action  figures  for  the  28th 
Division  are  precise  figures  taken  from  "Unit  Report  No. 
5."  The  straggler  figures  for  the  35th  Division  are 
computed  as  outlined  in  Chapter  2. 

d.  Percentages  are  calculated  by  dividing  the 
casualty  figure  by  the  authorized  figure.  The  last  column 
indicates  the  total  percentage  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
for  the  entire  battle. 

*"Unit  Report  No.  5,"  pp.  8-16. 

“"Unit  Report  No.  5,"  pp.  B-16. 

■*^'Army  War  College,  p.  52. 
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Battle;  A  Study  of  Agincourt.  Waterloo  and  the  Somme 
( Harmon d 5 worth,  England:  Penguin  Books,  1976)  and  Anthony 
Kellett,  Combat  Motivation;  The  Behavior  of  Soldiers  in 
Battle  (Boston;  Kluwer— Ni jhof f  Publishing,  1982).  The 
most  useful  for  this  paper  were  Ellis  and  Kellett.  M. 
Darryl  Henderson,  Cohesions  The  Human  Element  in  Combat 
(Washington,  D.C.s  National  Defense  University  Press, 
1985),  provides  background  on  the  role  that  cohesion  plays 
in  forming  an  effective  fighting  force.  Harold  P. 

Leinbaugh  and  John  D.  Campbell,  The  Hen  of  Company  Ks  The 
Autobi oar aphv  of  a  World  War  II  Rifle  Company  (New  Yorks 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1995),  give  an  unequaled 
look  at  the  daily  life  of  an  infantry  soldier  in  World  War 
II. 

In  analyzing  the  actions  of  the  35th  Division,  Army 

War  College,  "The  Thirty-fifth  Division,  1917-1918"  (Army 

War  College,  Historical  Section,  1921-1922)  is  the  absolute 

best  source  of  information.  Prepared  from  many  original 

sources  shortly  after  the  war,  it  provides  a  detailed  and 

unbiased  report  on  the  actions  of  the  35th  Division  from 

activation  through  training  and  the  battle  in  the 
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Meuse-Argonne.  Clair  Kenamore,  From  Vauauois  Hill  to 
Exermonti  A  History  of  the  Thirtv-f i fth  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army  <St.  Louis;  Guard  Publishing  Co., 

191S) ,  is  the  best  of  a  number  of  division  and  regimental 
histories  covering  the  3Sth  Division  in  World  War  I.  The 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission,  35th  Division. 

Summary  of  Operations  in  the  World  War  (Washington,  D.C. : 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1944),  provides  a 
brief  official  account  of  the  division'^s  history.  However, 
it  occasionally  skips  controversial  issues.  Con>'ad  H. 
Lanza,  "Supporting  an  Infantry  Division,"  Fic^ld  Artillery 
Journal .  23  (September-October ,  1933),  primarily  deals  with 
artillery  support  of  the  division  on  29  September,  but  also 
sheds  light  on  the  entire  division's  actions  that  day. 

Both  Terry  Bull,  "Second  Platoon,"  Infantry  Journal 
(March~Apr i 1 ,  1939),  and  Daniel  M.  Fels,  History  of  "A" 
Company.  138th  Infantry  (St.Louiss  Woodward  and  Tierman 
Printing  Co.,  1919),  give  insights  into  the  problems  faced 
by  the  riflemen  during  the  attack. 

The  most  important  primary  source  concerning  the 

35th  Division  collapse  is  R.S.  Peck,  "Report  of 

Investigation, "  October  15,  1918  (Hugh  Drum  Papers,  Folder 

Meuse- Argonne,  26A,  Personal  File  of  Major  H.A.  Drum, 

Secret  Papers,  Special  Reports  of  Thirty— Fifth  Division, 

American  Expedi t ionary  Force  Headquarters.  These  documents 

are  in  the  personal  possession  of  Hugh  Drum  Johnson).  This 
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document  pr*ovides  the  findings  of  the  I  Corps  Inspector 
General  concerning  the  "Tactical  employment  and  conduct  of 
the  35th  Division,"  as  well  as  transcripts  of  interviews 
with  key  division  and  corps  participants  in  the  action. 
Headquarters,  35th  Division,  "The  Argonne-Meuse  Operation, 
September  9th  to  November  11th,  1918,"  (National  Archives 
Records  Group  120,  General  Headquarters,  1st  Army,  Box 
3432,  File  13503.01,  Argonne-Meuse  Operation,  Item  B  to 
Enclosure  6),  is  tJ>e  division's  after  action  report  on  the 
events  leading  to  and  during  the  attack. 

For  the  28th  Division  in  the  Huertgen  Forest, 

Charles  B,  MacDonald  is  the  foremost  authority.  He  has 
published  three  books  which  cover  the  division's  attack  in 
varying  degrees  of  detail  and  from  different  perspectives. 
Two  of  his  books  are  part  of  the  official  Army  historical 
series  dealing  with  World  War  II.  His  first,  United  States 
Army  in  World  War  II;  Special  Studies:  Three  Battles; 
Arnaville,  Altuzzo,  and  Schmidt  (Washington,  D.C. ;  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  1952),  is  based  upon 
post-combat  interviews  with  the  survivors  of  the  battle. 

It  is  an  extremely  accurate  and  detailed  narrative  of  the 
112th  Regiment's  attack  toward  Schmidt  with  the  relevant 
division  supporting  actions.  Ki«  second  book,  tJ.S.  Armv  in 
World  War  Hi  European  Theater  of  Operatjonss  The 
Siegfried  Line  Campaign  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the 


Chief  of  Military  History,  1963),  places  the  28th 


Division's  attack  in  th(?  context  of  the  overall  Allied 


assault  on  Germany.  Although  less  detailed  than  Schmidt. 
it  provides  more  information  on  the  109th  and  110th 
Regiments.  Finally,  MacDonald  published  The  Battle  of  the 
Huertaen  Forest  <New  York:  Modern  Literary  Editions 
Publishing  Company..  1963),  in  which  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  28th  Division's  role  in  the  series  of  attacks  into  the 
forest. 

A  newly  published  account  of  the  28th  Division  in 
the  Huertgen  Forest  is  Cecil  B.  Curry,  Follow  Me  and  Die:  _ 
The  Destruction  of  an  American  Division  in  World  Uar  II 
(New  York:  Stein  and  Day,  1984).  This  argumentati ve  work 
is  based  largely  upon  the  interviews  that  MacDonald  used  to 
write  Schmidt.  Consequently,  it  does  not  provide 
significant  new  data.  Its  greatest  use  is  to  provide 
information  on  the  109th  and  110th  Regiments,  as  well  as 
general  information  on  the  division's  history  prior  to  its 
battle  in  the  Huertgen  Forest. 

The  most  important  primary  sources  for  this  study 
were  the  division  after  action  reports,  Headquarters,  28th 
Infantry  Division,  "Unit  Report,"  Numbers  1  through  5  (Ft. 
Leavenworth  Archives  No,  R-11232).  These  reports  identify 
the  major  events  in  which  the  division  participated  during 
the  relevant  month.  "Unit  Report  No.  5"  for  1  to  30 
November  1944  was  critical  to  assessing  the  impact  of  the 
twelve  day  battle  on  the  division.  A  second  significant 


document  was  Headquarters,  Third  Battalion,  112th  Infantry, 
''3rd  Battalion,  112th  Infantry  History"  <Ft.  Leavenworth 
Archives  No.  N-11232-A).  ‘Hiis  typescript  in  diary  form  was 
prepared  by  the  riflemen  of  the  battalion.  It  provided 
invaluable  insights  concerning  the  effects  of  the  battle  on 
the  individual  soldiers  as  well  as  crucial  information  on 
the  division's  history  prior  to  its  commitment  to  combat. 
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